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^  I  might  ^ve  a  »1^t  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  Ml  him  hit  Jbte.  Jf  he  retolved  to  venture  upon  the  damgerout 
precipice  of  telling  unbiatsed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
ttacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  futrlcu.-^Du  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 


The  reports,  each  more  gloomy  than  the  last,  that  ' 
reached  London  from  Sandringham  in  the  course  of  i 
yesterday,  can  leave  little  donbt  in  the  minds  of  any  as  to  | 
the  issue  of  the  disease  from  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  ' 
been  suffering  during  the  past  three  weeks.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  the  fever  had  run  its  course,  and  that  the 
Prince’s  recovery  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  time.  But  ' 
in  typhoid  the  relapse  is  more  deadly  than  the  disease 
itself,  and  his  medical  attendants  appear  to  have  over-  I 
estimated  the  Prince’s  strength.  It  is  barely  to  bo  hoped 
that  he  will  be  yet  alive  when  these  pages  are  in  our 
readers’  hands. 

The  career  of  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  too  short 
to  enable  us  to  fairly  estimate  either  his  abilities  or  his 
character.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would — if  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne — have  filled 
his  position  with  dignity.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
his  speeches  and  from  that  circle  of  rumour  which  always 
envelopes  a  Prince,  he  has  been  free  from  all  party 
feeling,  and  might  have  become  a  Constitutional  monaren 
of  the  most  Constitutional  type,  working  harmoniously 
with  successive  Ministries,  and  never  endeavouring — as 
did  some  of  his  ancestors— to  throw  the  social  influence 
of  the  Court  into  the  anti-Ministerial  scale.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  small  proof  of  his  prudence  that  his  political 
opinions,  if  he  hsis  any,  should  have  remained  a  pro¬ 
found  secret. 

Personally,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  to  contend  with.  The  atmosphere  of  a  Court  is 
rarely  favourable  to  any  of  those  virtues  by  which  alone 
men  can  exert  any  healthy  influence  upon  their  fellows, 
or  advance  the  welfare  of  their  country  in  any  manner 
adequate  to  the  benefits,  such  as  they  are,  that  they 
receive  from  it.  And  if  courtiers  fare  ill,  the  courted 
are  in  far  worse  position.  Hedged  round  with  formalities 
from  infancy,  forced  into  artificial  relations  with  all,  or 
nearly  all,  around  him,  shielded  from  the  useful  friction 
of  school-boy  life  by  which  idle  notions  are  rubbed  down, 
and  self-conceit  is  at  any  rate  reduced,  placed  in  yet 
worse  position  during  the  years  of  early  manhood  when 
he  can  have  few  hearty  friends  among  men,  and  when  in 
his  relations  with  women  it  is  yet  harder  for  him  to 
maintain  that  honesty  of  bearing  and  that  only  genuine 
courtesy  that  are  the  necessary  parts  of  good  men,  a 
Prince  nowadays  is  certainly  in  a  most  unfortunate  posi¬ 
tion.  And  the  position  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
more  than  ordinarily  difficult.  The  practical  retirement  of 
her  Majesty  from  public  life  left  him  virtually  in  her  place 
to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  all  hostile  criticism  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  in  his  power,  or  within  his 
means,  to  take  that  position  in  society  which  fitted  his 
rank,  and  the  splendour  of  which  might  have  conciliated 
discontent  The  absence  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  Court,  has  led  to  a  vast  amount  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  of  this  no  small  portion  has  fallen 
upon  the  Prince.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  won  the 
affection  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
into  direct  contact,  and  to  have  been  most  popular 


amongst  his  immediate  associates.  His  manners  and 
tastes  have  been  in  the  main  those  of  a  country  gentle¬ 
man.  He  has  been  fond  of  driving  and  of  hunting ;  was  a 
fair  shot,  played  billiards,  and  was  reported  a  hon  vivant. 
Those  who  object  that  he  has  spent  all  his  time  in  theso 
pursuits  have,  probably,  never  seriously  asked  themSBlves 
what  else  there  was  for  him  to  do.  Indeed  “  the  fierce 
light,”  of  which  we  all  hear  so  much,  has  beaten  upon 
his  Royal  Highness  a  little  unfairly.  He  has  had  a  most 
difficult  position  to  hold,  nor  was  his  education  of  the 
sort  likely  to  fit  him  for  it.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
rumour  should  have  been  so  busy  with  him,  but  that  it 
should  not  have  found  more  to  say,  or,  rather,  to 
suggest. 

His  death,  should  his  illness  be  fatal,  will,  for  a  while, 
suspend  all  Republican  agitation,  although  when  the 
storm  again  arises,  it  will  not  have  lost  in  strength. 
In  that  case,  upon  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign,  or  even 
sooner,  a  Regency  of  many  years  would  be  inevitable. 
No  Ministry  would  dare  attempt  a  Regency  Bill, 
unless  it  were  immediately  preceded  by  an  appeal  to  the 
country,  and  a  general  election.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  returned  would  be  pledged  to  vote  against  any 
attempt  to  appoint  a  Regent  of  the  Blood  Royal,  and  to 
insist  that  the  functions  of  the  Crown  should  be  put  into 
commission.  The  effect  of  such  a  step  upon  the  future 
history  of  the  country  can  be  easily  forecast,  nor  need 
we  suggest  the  issues  which  it  would  ultimately  involve. 
Many  years  yet  stand  between  Prince  George  and  the 
throne,  and  public  opinion  ripens  so  steadily  that  ho 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  decide  what 
the  next  lustrum  may  or  may  not  bring  forth. 

In  the  meanwhile  public  sympathy  deservedly  centres 
round  the  Princess  and  her  children.  And  with  public 
sympathy  ought  also  to  come  the  regret  of  those  who  have 
tinged  political  opinions  with  personal  animosity,  and 
ne^lessly  barbed  Republicanism  with  a  taunt.  For  some 
years  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  persistently  marked 
out  for  adverse  and  hostile  comment.  His  death  will, 
perhaps,  show  us  how  easily  idle  talk  grows  and  gathers 
substance.  We  might  have  had  a  wiser  Prince, — wo 
might  have  had  one  more  popular.  But  it  would  bo 
hard  to  imagine  a  Prince  of  a  more  thoroughly  English 
type  than  his  Royal  Highness.  It  is  much  for  him  that 
those  who  know  him  best  should  love  him  most,  and  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  kingdom  ho 
would  leave  not  a  single  enemy.  It  is  a  common  failing 
to  lay  upon  individuals  the  defects  of  systems  |  and, 
where  a  man  is  unfortunately  placed,  to  make  his  inis- 
fortunes  a  crime,  instead  of  finding  in  them  palliation 
for  any  faults  with  w'hich  he  may  be  credited.  So  it 
probably  has  been  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Instead 
of  seeing  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  ground  forjudg¬ 
ing  him  more  tenderly,  those  circumstances  are  soxnetimo  i 
considered  as  personal  offences.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  he  is  the  heir  to  traditions  and  the  representative 
of  anomalies  that  must  put  a  man’s  metal  to  the  severest 
test.  If  the  world  has  thought  any  ill  of  him,  it  will 
do  wisely  in  considering  whether  his  life  has  not  been 
better  than  it  could  be  expected  to  be,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  princedom. 
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M.  THIERS’S  SPEECH. 

Unlike  all  other  monarcbs  in  most  respects,  President 
Thiers  is  unlike  them  in  the  manner  of  his  speech  from 
the  throne.  We  have  had  some  other  royal  messages 
lately,  and  perhaps  they  were  hardly  more  genuine  in 
their  revel^ions  of  policy  and  promises  as  to  future 
action  ;  but  M.  Thiers  has  contrived  to  clothe  his  utter¬ 
ances  in  such  a  profusion  of  platitudes  as  no  other 
potentate  has  been  talented  enough  to  invent.  Where 
others  have  been  satisfied  with  sentences,  M.  Thiers  has 
run  into  chaptersi  and  though  there  is  hardly  anything  at 
all  in  his  speech,  it  is  the  longest  speech  on  record.  This 
would  not  be  worth  noting,  were  it  not  so  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  state  of  affairs 
which  he  has  brought  about.  M.  Thiers  aspires  to  be  the 
sovereign  lord  of  France,  its  king  in  all  but  the  name, 
and,  as  kings  go  now,  much  more  than  a  king  in  power. 
He  wishes  to  be  monarch  and  premier  at  once,  to  handle 
the  oars  as  well  as  to  be  at  the  helm  of  State ;  and  that 
he  may  both  exercise  and  cloak  over  these  double 
functions,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge  in  those  rhe¬ 
torical  out-pourings  that  have  always  been  his  favourite 
pastime,  he  has  delivered  a  two  hours*  lecture  in  lieu  of 
a  speech,  and  succeeded  in  telling  therein  less  than 
another  man  would  have  said  in  five  minutes.  There 
was,  doubtless,  a  special  reason  for  this,  or  more  than 
one.  M.  Thiers,  while  possibly  hugging  the  belief  him¬ 
self,  and  certainly  pretending  to  the  world,  that  he  is  a 
real  President  of  a  real  Republic,  must  know  that  France 
has  now  neither  Republic  nor  President.  Whatever 
form  of  Government  may  hereafter  be  chosen,  there  is 
anarchy  at  present,  and  M.  Thiers  is  only  accepted  as 
nomin^  bead,  while  the  rival  factions  contend  for  the 
mastery.  His  speech  was  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
humour  all  sections  in  hope  of  continuing  the  patronage 
of  all ;  an  elaborate  attempt  also  to  give  a  semblance  of 
instruction  to  the  nation,  while  on  all  the  important 
points  that  have  not  yet  been  decided  he  had  to  hold  the 
silence  of  a  man  who  is  waiting  to  see  what  he  will  be 
allowed  or  compelled  to  do. 

M.  Thiers*s  speech  resolves  itself  into  two  very  trite 
announcements,  which,  however,  are  not  less  unpleasant 
because  they  are  trite.  “  The  policy  of  France,  hence¬ 
forth,  is  a  policy  of  enduring  and  dignified  peace but, 
it  is  nevertheless  intended  to  organise  an  active  force  of 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  with  half-a- million  of 
reserves,  the  new  armv  being  not  an  efficient  militia  for 
home  defence,  though  ill-adapted  for  foreign  warfare, 
but  substantially  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  greediest  and 
most  meddling  of  bygone— if,  indeed,  we  may  call  them 
— times.  **  Commerce  and  labour  may  resume  their 
activity  with  entire  confidence  ;*’  but  commerce  is  to  be 
crippled  and  labour  ground  down  by  financial  burthens 
and  fiscal  duties  that  render  the  chances  of  renewed  pro¬ 
sperity  in  France  very  poor  indeed.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
latter  respect,  no  statesman  could  produce  a  Budget  that 
would  be  cheering  or  could  secure  anything  better  than 
a  slow  and  painful  recovery  from  the  bankrupt  condition 
into  which  the  nation  has  boon  brought  by  its  own  and 
its  leaders*  follies.  But  M.  Thiers  is  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  help  France  out  of  her  troubles,  or  to  make 
the  best  of  the  poor  resources  at  his  command.  His 
protective  theories  are  his  only  guide,  and  unfortunately 
they  receive  sufficient  support  from  the  unthinking 
masses  of  the  people  to  gain  approval  just  now,  though 
the  approval  is  pretty  sure  to  die  out  as  soon  as  their 
actual  consequences  are  apparent.  Were  these  theories 
and  their  inevitable  results  the  worst  that  might  be 
lookotl  for  from  M.  Thier8*s  success  in  guiding  or  being 
guided  by  the  people  he  pretends  to  rule,  no  great  harm 
would  bo  done ;  seeing  that  the  mischiefs  thus  caused 
can  bo  repaired  without  very  much  difficulty.  Far  more 
serious,  however,  are  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  other 
reat  project  that  M.  Thiers  announces.  Here,  too,  he 
nds  himself  in  accord  with  the  unthinking,  or  wrongly 
thinking,  masses.  His  great  task  as  a  politician  has 
consisted  in  pandering  to  tho  military  ambition  of 
the  people.  He,  far  more  than  Louis  Napoleon, 
was  author  of  the  war  of  last  year.  He  has  now 
caught  tho  phraseology  of  his  predecessor.  “  The 


Empire  is  peace :  *’  the  Republic  is  peace.  But  M 
!  Thiers  will  deceive  no  one  by  the  words  he  uses.  He 
evidently  thinks,  whether  he  really  cares  for  revenge  or 
not,  that  his  best  chance  of  maintaining  his  popularity  is 
in  encouraging  the  thought  of  revenge,  and  with  that 
object  his  military  policy  is  framed.  Will  the  French 
people  allow  themselves  to  be  further  misled  by  him  ? 

Of  that,  alas,  there  is  more  likelihood  than  that  M. 
Thiers  himself  will  hold  much  longer  the  station  tkat  he 
has  attained.  His  real  leadership  of  France  dates  from 
a  time  when  ostensibly  he  had  not  much  power.  His 
influence  will  continue  long  after  he  is  removed  from 
his  Presidential  chair.  Yet,  seeing  how  unworthy 
he  was  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  how  ill  he  has  filled 
it,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  he  will  be  deposed 
before  long  ;  and  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
may  happen  very  soon  indeed.  The  things  said  by  him 
in  his  long  speech  were  all  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  many 
omissions  from  it  were  no  less  unsatisfactory.  By  his 
silence  as  to  the  permanent  arrangement  of  the  form  of 
government,  and  to  other  matters  nearly  as  urgent, 
M.  Thiers  showed,  not  that  his  own  mind  was  not  made 
up,  but  that  he  had  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  would  be  likely  to  accept.  All 
tends  to  show  that  his  i^uence  over  both  the  Assembly 
and  the  people  is  steadily  declining.  He  allows  it  to  be 
seen  that  he  has  no  definite  and  comprehensive  policy  to 
submit  to  the  country,  thus  almost  tempting  even  hia 
adherents  to  break  loose  from  their  allegiance  ;  and  this 
at  a  very  time  when  the  forces  seem  to  be  gathering- 
against  him.  He  has  forfeited  the  support  of  the  Lem 
by  his  treatment  of  the  Paris  captives  and  much  else  of 
the  same  sort.  He  is  at  variance  with  that  largest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Right  which  favour,  the  claims  of  the  House 
of  Orleans,  and  those  claims  are  clearly  gaining  favour 
with  the  people.  There  is  little  enough  to  be  hoped  for 
from  an  Orleanist  restoration,  but  it  can  hardly  be  worse 
than  a  Thiers  tyranny ;  and,  if  the  Radicals  come  to 
think  so,  it  cannot  be  far  off*. 


PRESIDENT  GRANT’S  MESSAGE. 

President  Grant’s  Message  will  enhance  his  reputation- 
judging  from  the  summary  received  by  cable,  it  is  a 
statesmanlike  document  of  considerable  ability.  In  this 
country  the  President  has  already  won  popular  esteem. 
In  his  dealings  with  us  he  has  uniformly  acted  as  became 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  nation.  Neither  mor¬ 
bidly  sensitive  nor  unduly  touchy,  he  has  discounte¬ 
nanced  unreasonable  demands,  while  he  has  received  our 
representations  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit. 
But  while  we  have  learnt  to  respect  the  honesty  of  his 
intentions  and  the  straightforwai^noss  of  his  charac^, 
we  have  scarcely  credited  him  with  statesmanlike  ability. 
Yet  of  such  ability  there  appears  to  us  abundant  evidence 
in  this  State  paper.  The  truth  is,  the  Ajnerican  system 
is  not  favourable  to  the  display  of  statesmanship  in  the 
early  years  of  an  Administration.  A  President  is  taken, 
like  Mr  Lincoln,  from  the  obscure  bar  of  a  provincial 
second-rate  town,  or,  like  General  Grant,  beoauM  of  his 
success  in  the  field,  and,  without  other  training,  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  a  mighty  nation,  with 
authority  greater  than  is  entrusted  to  our  Prime 
Minister.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a 
man  should  at  first  be  distrustful  ot  himself  m  a 
situation  so  strange,  that  he  should  lean  chiefly  on 
others  of  more  tried  experience,  and  that  his  policy 
should  be  hesitating  and  tentative.  But,  if  he  has 
genuine  ability,  the  lapse  of  a  little  time  will  give  him 
confidence.  Gradually  he  will  learn  to  trust  to  his  oi^ 
judgment;  and,  before  his  term  of  office  is  expired,  o 
will  have  struck  out  a  path  for  himseffi  So  it  is  wi 
General  Grant.  Three  years’  possession  of  j^wer  an 
the  responsibilities  attendant  on  it  have  devel^ed 
political  capacity  ;  and  he  shows,  in  his  present  Message, 
that  he  is  no  longer  under  the  tutelage  of  his 
His  foreign  policy,  indeed,  as  re-announced  in  t^  ecu 
ment,  is  but  a  continuance  of  what  it  has  been 
first.  But  then  his  foreign  policy  has  always  wen 
own.  His  personal  disposition  and  his  profession 
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oftreer  alike  combined  to  recommend  to  him  the  doctrine 
of  peace  and  non-intervention.  A  deep  sense  of  the 
yalne  of  law  is  one  of  the  most  marked  charaoteristios 
of  his  mind ;  but  such  a  sense  necessarily  implies  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  while  he  has  seen  too  much 
of  the  horrors  of  war  not  to  desire  peace.  Hence  in  his 
negotiations  with  this  country  he  has  never  committed 
himself  to  Mr  Sumner’s  exaggerated  views ;  and,  in 
spite  of  provocations  in  Cuba,  he  has  refused  to  intervene 
between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonists,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  popularity  of  the  cry  for  intervention.  In  both 
cases  he  has  been  justified  by  the  result.  And  he  is  able 
to  point  with  just  pride  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  as 
establishing  a  precedent  how  war  may  honourably  be 
avoided  by  nations. 

Although  the  President’s  utterances  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs  are  the  most  interesting  to  us,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  enough  the  telegraphic  summary  received 
by  the  Times  is  almost  confined  to  his  remarks  on  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  home  legislation  appear,  even  from  the 
scanty  notice  we  get  of  them,  far  the  most  important. 
It  is  in  them  that  we  see  the  most  undoubted  evidence 
of  progressive  views.  When  the  President  first  met 
Congress  after  his  election,  he  called  upon  the  country 
to  make  extraordinary  sacrifices  to  pay  off*  the  national 
debt  within  the  present  century.  He  is  still,  indeed,  in 
favour  of  the  payment  of  the  debt,  but  he  is  now  alive 
to  industrial  considerations  to  which,  three  years  ago,  he 
was  totally  blind.  He  asks  for  the  appropriation  of 
10,000,0001.  a-year  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  but  he 
also  proposes  to  reduce  by  4,000,0001.  sterling  the  exor¬ 
bitant  tariff*  which  is  crippling  American  commerce ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  advises  the  repeal  of  all  the  vexa¬ 
tious  taxes  on  home  produce,  except  only  those  on 
stamps,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  The  arrangement  may  not 
be  the  most  scientific,  but  the  relief  to  trade  will  be 
enormous.  And  after  all,  if  a  President  too  far  out¬ 
strips  his  Legislature,  he  will  only  see  his  recomraenda* 
tions  treated  with  contempt.  Free  trade,  as  wo  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  demanded  by  no  party  in  America,  and  a 
reduction  of  Customs  to  the  extent  of  4,000,0001.  is  a 
long  step  towards  the  adoption  of  a  tariff*  for  purely 
revenue  purposes.  In  the  way  of  administrative  reform 
the  President  recommends  that  promotion  in  the  army 
and  navy  should  henceforward  be  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  selection  instead  of  seniority ;  and  he  further 
recommends  a  reorgansiation  of  the  Civil  Service.  This 
is  the  proposal  by  which  mainly  the  Message  should 
be  judged.  The  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States 
at  present  is  a  plague-spot  in  the  country.  Most 
of  the  corruption  and  mal -ad ministration  which  dis¬ 
grace  public  life  in  America  may  be  traced  directly 
to  the  mode  of  appointment  to  the  Civil  Service. 
When  General  Jackson  forty  years  ago  introduced  the 
system  of  changing  the  whole  iKnly  of  federal  officials  at 
every  change  of  Administration,  he  struck  the  most  fatal 
blow  at  Republican  institutions  which  has  ever  been 
delivered.  Since  that  day  every  election  throughout  the 
country,  not  for  President  and  Congress  only,  but  for 
the  pettiest  officials,  has  become,  in  the  hands  of  the 
wire-pullers,  a  mere  scramble  for  place  and  patronage ; 
and  men  have  been  appointed  to  the  public  service, 
have  been  retained  or  dismissed,  not  because  they  were 
fit  or  unfit  for  office,  but  because  they  had  deserved 
well  of  the  party,  or  failed  to  exert  themselves  sufficiently 
in  its  behoof.  If  the  President  can  *put  a  stop  to  this 
state  of  things,  he  will  remove  from  Republican  institu¬ 
tions  a  grave  reproach  under  which  they  now  labour. 
The  last  recommendation  of  the  Message  is  for  the 
removal  of  the  class  disabilities  imposed  on  the  promoters 
and  organisers  of  the  secession  movement ;  but  the 
President,  in  the  same  paragraph,  adds  that  he  is 
resolved  rigorously  to  enforce  the  laws  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  Ku-Klux  outrages.  The  recommendation 
is  wise  and  graceful,  and  might  with  advantage  be 
imitated  in  the  Republic,  as  it  is  called,  across  the 
Channel. 

What  effect  the  Message  will  have  on  the  President’s 
chances  of  re-election  is  a  speculation  scarcely  inferior 


in  interest  to  that  regarding  its  influence  on  the  course 
of  legislation.  There. can  be  little  doubt,  we  should 
think,  that  it  will  improve  his  prospects  incalculably.  In 
this  country,  indeed,  his  re-election  is  regarded  as  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  those  who 
reason  thus  do  not  take  into  consideration  all  the  chances 
of  the  game.  The  recent  State  elections  have  unques¬ 
tionably  proved  that  the  Republican  party  is  stronger 
than  ever  before.  If  it  remains  united,  it  can  return 
whatever  candidate  it  pleases.  If  the  question  were, 
therefore,  one  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  and  if  General  Grant  were  the  sole  candidate  of 
the  Republicans,  his  success  would  be  assured.  But  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  yet  that  this  will  be  the  real  aspect  of 
the  contest.  The  Democratic  party  is  thoroughly  dis¬ 
organised.  In  the  North  it  is  still  suspected  of  unsound- 
ness  on  the  issues  raised  by  the  Civil  War,  while  in 
the  South  it  is  regarded  as  a  faithless  friend  who 
proved  false  in  the  day  of  need.  Everywhere  agiiin 
it  is  tom  asunder  by  intestine  divisions,  one  portion 
desiring  to  accept  ^e  amendments  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  legislation  founded  on  them,  and 
thus  to  take  a  new  departure,  while  the  other  por¬ 
tion  clings  to  its  old  platform.  Furthermore,  just  now 
the  party  is  8uff*ering  from  its  connection  with  the  Tam¬ 
many  Ring.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
Democrats  cannot  elect  a  candidate,  and  they  are  quite 
sharp  enough  to  see  they  cannot.  Several  of  their 
most  influentiid  leaders  have,  consequently,  proposed 
that  they  should  not  nominate  a  candidate  of  their 
own,  but  should  support  ai^  Republican  candidate 
put  forward  in  opposition  to  General  Grant.  The  pro¬ 
posal  has  already  received  the  adhesion  of  large  num¬ 
bers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  some  months 
must  yet  elapse  before  it  can  be  either  adopted  or 
rejected  formally.  Supposing  it  to  bo  adopted,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  alter  the  whole  political  pro¬ 
spect.  It  is  no  secret  that  within  the  Republican  ranks 
there  reigns  a  wide-spread  discontent  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  if  the  fear  of  a  Democratic  canvass  were 
removed,  this  discontent  would  be  pretty  sure  to  take 
form  in  opposition  to  his  re-election.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  Mr  Sumner  in  Massachusetts,  Messrs  Greeley 
and  Fenton  in  New  York,  Governor  Brown  in  Missouri, 
and  Senator  Sohurz,  the  leader  of  the  Germans  in  the 
West,  with  all  their  supporters,  are  declared  opponents 
of  his  re-nomination.  Indeed,  the  feeling  is  very  general 
in  the  party  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  Oiio-Term 
principle,  in  other  words,  against  re-election.  It  is 
said,  and,  no  doubt,  truly,  that  the  present  system 
is  demoralising  both  to  the  Administration  and  the 
country,  as  under  it  every  incumbent  of  the  pre.^i- 
dency,  in  the  last  year  of  his  term,  shapes  his  whole 
policy  with  a  view  to  catching  votes.  Add  to  this 
feeling  the  effects  of  the  resentment  of  all  those  whom  a 
President  must  disoblige  in  a  four  years’  reign,  and  we 
have  a  formidable  body  of  opponents  in  his  own  party. 
Still,  though  we  think  a  split  in  the  Republican  ranks 
not  at  all  improbable,  we  are  inclined  to  beli  ve  that 
the  opposition  to  the  President’s  re-election  will  prove 
unavailing.  Upon  the  whole,  the  people  are  satistied  with 
his  administration  of  their  affairs,  nor  has  his  name  yet 
lost  its  old  potency  as  that  of  the  general  who  preserved 
the  Union.  And  the  policy  announced  in  his  present 
Message  will  render  even  more  difficult  than  before  an 
alliance  between  the  various  sections  of  his  antagonists. 
The  recommendation  to  remove  class  disabilities  in  the 
South,  for  instance,  will  go  far  to  neutralise  Senator 
Sohurz’s  recent  demonstrations  in  the  Border  State.s, 
where,  during  the  recess,  he  lias  boon  addressing  en¬ 
thusiastic  audiences  in  favour  of  total  amnesty.  Southern 
Democrats  will  look  more  hopefully  to  the  eflfoits  of 
an  actual  President  in  their  favour  than  to  the  speeches 
of  a  mere  Senator,  however  influential  he  may  be.  So, 
in  like  manner,  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff 
will  mollify  the  opposition  of  Revenue  reformers,  if  it 
does  not  conciliate  their  support;  while,  again,  the 
recommendation  of  Civil  Service  reform  will  reconcile 
supporters  who  had  hoped  to  carry  this  great  measure  on 
the  strength  of  General  Grant's  overwhelming  personal 
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popnlarity,  but  had  become  alienated  by  his  neglect  to 
prt  ss  it  during  bis  three  years’  administration.  The 
preferences  of  the  people  of  this  country  will,  of  course, 
have  no  influence  one  way  or  another  on  the  struggle, 
but  all  Englishmen  should  desire  the  President’s  re- 
election.  The  signal  proofs  he  has  given  of  a  friendly 
disposition  towards  Uiis  country,  his  genuine  love  of 
peace,  his  moderation  and  firmness,  convince  us  that  a 
renewal  of  his  term  of  office  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
his  own  nation  as  well  as  of  ours. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEAGUE. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase,  “  a  secular  education.”  But  what  an  “  unsec- 
♦arian  education”  may  be,  it  is  no  light  matter  to  discover. 
When  Mr  Forster’s  Act  was  looming  in  the  distance, 
two  large  organisations  were  rapidly  formed,  each  of 
which,  os  is  usual  in  such  cases,  found  itself  in  the  full 
sw  ing  of  existence  before  it  had  settled  its  programme, 
and  was  consequently  in  the  position  of  the  typical  Irish- 
nnin,  who  doesn’t  know  what  he  wants,  and  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  he  gets  it.  The  Educational  Union, 
however,  had  tolerably  clear  ground  from  the  first,  and 
bishops  and  serious  peers  flocked  by  the  dozen  to  its 
Banner.  The  kernel  of  its  object,  hid  in  a  shell  of  Exeter- 
hall  jargon,  w’as  so  to  stump  the  country,  and  so  to 
squeeze  squeezable  members,  as  to  half. persuade,  half¬ 
bully  Mr  Forster  into  a  Church  of  England  Bill.  All 
that  is  w^anted,  said  the  Union,  is  to  set  up  a  school  in 
every  parish,  to  force  all  the  children  into  it,  to  make 
over  its  management  to  the  parish  parson,  and  to  tax  all 
the  ratepayers  alike  for  its  support.  The  audacious  hon- 
homie  of  the  proposal  is,  now  that  the  danger  is  more  or 
loss  over,  almost  amusing,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the 
officers  of  the  Education  Union.  The  Education  League, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  the  mere  work  of  its  organisation 
a  comparatively  easy  task.  A  large  number  of  wealthy 
manufacturers  guaranteed  each  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  ten  years,  and  the  League  was  started  almost  at 
once.  Nor  was  there  amongst  its  leading  members  any 
real  difficulty  as  to  its  programme.  We  make  bold  to 
assert  that  wbat  Mr  Dixon  and  his  followers  actually 
desire  to  see  is  a  system  of  compulsory  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  supported  partly  by  local,  and  partly,  if  necessary 
or  advisable,  by  Imperial  lauds.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Provisional  Council  of  the  League  displayed  a 
discretion  which  outran  their  courage.  They  feared — 
apparently — lest  the  word  “  secular,”  being  by  vulgar 
abuse  a  synonym  for  atheistical,”  should  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  possible  adherents.  And  accordingly  they 
decorated  their  banner  with  the  words  “  free,  compulsory, 
and  unsectarian.”  And  thus  it  came  about  that  while  a 
large  number  of  adherents  joined  the  League  who  knew 
perfectly  well  that  ”  unsectarian  ”  is  merely  “  secular  ” 
politely  written,  a  still  larger  number  joined  it  who 
believed  that  ‘‘  secular  education  ”  is  one  thing,  and  “  un- 
sectariun  education  ”  another.  Pressed  to  define  their 
new  phrase,  the  promoters  of  the  League  wore  at  first  in 
a  terrible  difficulty,  until  Mr  Dixon,  with  an  astuteness 
worthy  of  the  Attorney-General  himself,  discovered  that 
to  read  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  is  an  “  un- 
scctariaii  ”  proceeding,  but  that  to  expound  it  is  sectarian. 
This  unlucky  compromise  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  com¬ 
promises.  It  has  satisfied  nobody  and  dissatisfied  every¬ 
body.  And  for  all  real  good  the  Education  League  has 
been  from  the  first  more  or  less  hopelessly  crippled. 

^leantime,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Education  Ques¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  received  its  final  solution.  The  country 
handed  the  difficulty  over  to  Mr  Gladstone.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  committed  it  to  Mr  Forster.  Mr  Forster  drafted 
not  an  Education  Bill,  but  a  Bill  permitting  each  district 
to  appoint  a  School  Board,  and  permitting  the  School 
Board  to  educate  the  children  of  the  district.  In  many 
places  no  School  Board  has  been  appointed.  In  many 
other  ])laces  the  School  Boards  which  have  been  appointed 
have  done  next  to  nothing.  And  in  many  other  places 
they  have  done  W’orse  than  nothing,  for  they  have  simply 
resolved  to  pay  the  school-pence  of  all  children  altendinfir 


denominational  schools,  and  have  so  resolved  themselves 
into  rating  authorities  for  the  extension  of  denomination^^! 
education.  On  all  these  points  Mr  Dixon  announces  that 
he  will,  next  session,  take  the  opinion  of  the  House.  And. 
accordingly,  both  sides  are  bracing  themselves  up  for 
combat.  As  things  work  at  present,  the  Established 
Church  has,  in  all  except  the  larger  towns,  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  education.  Its  schools  alrea^  occupy  the 
ground.  Its  champions  can,  under  Mr  Forster  s  Act 
secure  a  Governmental  grant  to  the  amount  of  one-half 
their  annual  expenses.  They  can,  or  hope  that  they  can, 
use  the  district  School  Board  as  a  mere  tool  to  force  the 
children  of  poor  parents  into  Church  of  England  schools 
and  to  throw  their  fees  upon  the  rates.  And,  more  than 
this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  compact  and 
powerful  organisation  has  come  into  existence,  the  sole 
raison  d'etre  of  which  is  to  bully  Mr  Gladstone  into  a 
promise  to  do  nothing  which  shall,  in  any  way,  interfere 
with  the  existing  order  of  things.  It  is  a  notorious 
weakness  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  allow  any  small  lot  of 
fanatics,  if  only  sufficiently  resolute  and  noisy,  to  lead 
him  by  the  nose  at  its  own  discretion ;  and  in  this 
especial  case,  his  ecclesiastical  sympathies  incline  him  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  is  led.  It  is,  then,  most 
important  that  the  broad  issue  of  secular  versus  sectarian 
education  should  be  raised  boldly  and  at  once. 

The  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  only  possible 
compromise  is  that  which,  now  years  ago,  was  suggested 
by  that  veteran  churchman.  Dean  Hook.  In  all  rate- 
supported  schools  the  education  which  is  given  during 
the  regular  school  hours  naust  be  absolutely  secular. 
But  on  Sundays,  and  before  and  after  school  hours  upon 
other  days,  the  school- room  is  to  be  equitably  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  ministers  of  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  proposal  is  far  too 
reasonable  to  satisfy  anybody.  Each  sect  is  perfectly 
willing  to  teach  its  own  peculiar  dogmas,  subject  to  the 
restraint  of  a  time-table  conscience  clause.  But  no  sect 
will  for  a  moment  hear  of  any  other  sect  enjoying 
this  privilege  in  common  with  itself.  And  as  the 
war  of  sects  strangles  compromise  in  its  cradle, 
all  that  is  left  is  to  fight  the  issue  boldly  out  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  an 
absolutely  secular  system.  That  such  a  struggle  w 
imminent,  the  Times  has  the  good  sense  to  see.  And  it 
has  also  thought  fit,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  to  declare 
beforehand  that  the  battle  is  a  battle  about  nothing  at 
all.  ”  National  Education,”  we  are  glibly  assured, 
“necessarily  involves  a  strain  upon  some  conscienccw. 
However  the  school  may  be  conducted,  something  will 
be  taught  which  the  parent  of  some  child  or  a  ratepayer 
or  taxpayer  supporting  the  school  will  disapprove ;  and 
the  only  problem  open  to  the  statesman  is  to  make  the 
strain  as  light  as  possible.”  A  more  audacious  mis¬ 
statement  of  simple  facts  was  probably  never  wntten  to 
tickle  the  gross  ears  of  country  parsons.  Let  us  suppose 
a  public  elementary  school  in  which  nothing  is  tanght 
but  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography ;  what 
is  there  in  it  to  which  the  parent  of  some  child  attending 
the  school,  or  a  ratepayer  or  taxpayer  supporting  the 
school,  could  possibly  object  ?  Mr  John  Hampden 
might  possibly  raise  a  conscientious  objection  to  g^“ 
graphy,  as  it  teaches  that  the  earth  is  round,  while  Mr 
Hampden  knows  that  it  is  in  reality  as  flat  as  a  billiard- 
table.  Who  else  could  object  we  fail  to  see,  nor  does  a 
further  study  of  the  Times  leader  enlighten  us.  But  the 
British  parson,  with  the  Times  at  hia  back,  is  a 
formidable  power.  We  shall  hear  nothing  now  but 
“that  sectarianism  and  unsectarianism  are  offiy 
tions  of  less  and  more;”  and  from  this  the  inevitabln 
inference  will  be,  that  wo  may  as  well  allow  denomi¬ 
national  teaching  to  have  it  all  its  own  way  at  once  and 
for  henceforth. 

All  that  can  be  done,  in  this  crisis,  is  boldly  and  un¬ 
compromisingly  to  demand  a  purely  secular  system.  Iho 
very  possibility  of  such  a  demand  the  Times  waves  aside, 
as  if  it  were  too  ridiculous  to  be  discussed  for  a  momen  . 
“  The  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  the  relations  between 


theology  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  ^ 

offensive  to  the  consciences  of  the  majority  as  the  introduo- 
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tion  of  tbe  teacHingof  special  schools  of  theology  mast  be 
ofiensive  to  some.”  Easily  as  it  is  rolled  ofif  the  reel,  this 
pleasant  sentence  involves  two  most  absurd  assumptions. 
It  assumes  that  not  to  teach  what  a  man  approves  is  as 
offensive  to  his  conscience  as  to  teach  that  of  which  he 
positively  disapproves ;  and  it  farther  assumes  that,  iii 
default  of  legislation  which  subsidises  his  own  particular 
creed,  while  it  leaves  all  others  out  in  the  cold,  an  enthu¬ 
siast  in  the  denominational  cause  would  not  willingly 
accept  a  compromise  by  which  all  are  left'out  alike.  The 
very  manner,  however,  in  which  the  Times  pooh-poohs 
the  idea  of  any  agitation  for  a  purely  secular  system, 
shows  but  too  clearly  that  it  considers  such  an 
agitation  imminent.  Printing-house- square  is  seldom 
shaken  with  idle  alarms,  nor  is  it  apt  to  denounce 
imaginary  terrors.  Lord  Russell,  it  is  true,  has  written 
to  Mr  Dixon  to  say  that  the  word  “  unsectarinn  ” 
pleases  him  mightily,  and  that  he  much  prefers  it  to 
“secular;”  and  Mr  Dixon  and  his  brother  leaguers 
appear  to  be  much  gratified  and  elated  at  Lord  Hussell’s 
adhesion.  But  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
boldly  withdrawn  from  the  League,  on  the  ground  that 
its  phrase,  “  unsectarian,”  is  a  most  meaningless  piece 
of  shibboleth.  And  it  is  notorious  that  a  large  number 
of  members  of  the  League,  while  still  remaining  loyal, 
upon  the  whole,  to  an  organisation  which  gives  them 
half  a  loaf  instead  of  no  bread,  are  yet  in  cordial  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Mr  Taylor.  It  is  even  said  that  differences 
between  its  members  as  to  the  advisability  or  practicability 
of  a  purely  secular  system  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  London  branch  of  the  League.  And,  although  the 
late  secretary  of  the  branch,  Mr  Williams,  gives  the 
report  a  flat  denial,  and  declares  roundly  that  no  such 
differences  exist,  his  disclaimer  has,  to  our  thinking,  an 
official  ring.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  broad  facts 
staring  us  in  the  face.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
a  worthy  and  powerful  body,  such  as  the  National 
Education  League,  falling  an  easy  victim  to  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions,  because  some  of  its  members  are 
too  timorous  to  avow  themselves  to  be— ^ what  in  effect 
they  are — secularists  pure  and  simple.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  demand  for  a  secular 
system  is  raised,  the  secularists  will,  in  effect,  find 
themselves  without  organisation  and  without  funds.  It 
is  said  .that  they  are  not  a  sufficiently  powerful  body  to 
unite  for  any  effectual  purpose.  We  much  mistrust  this 
assertion.  The  positive  secularists,  who  hold  all  denomi¬ 
nations  alike  in  equal  disfavour,  and  the  negative  secu¬ 
larists,  who  accept  a  secular  education  as  a  pis  allery 
because  they  cannot  endure  that  any  denomination 
should  be  allowed  to  inculcate  its  tenets  except  their 
own,  would  make,  if  added  together,  a  compact  and  a 
numerous  camp.  It  is  for  Mr  Dixon,  who  is  virtually 
supreme  in  the  League,  to  consider  whether  the  League 
shall  amend  its  programme,  and  boldly  substitute  an 
intelligible  phrase  mr  an  unintelligible  evasion;  or 
whether  the  Education  League  shall  sink  into  the  bEick- 
ground,  and  allow  tbe  good  fight  to  be  fou^t  by  other 
hands.  We  can  hardly  believe  as  yet  that  Birmingham 
is  behind  the  times. 


AFFAIRS  IN  BELGIUM. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  feeling  occasioned  by 
the  receipt  of  the  first  news  from  Belgium  on  the  subject 
of  the  recent  disturbances  was  a  strong  sense  of  incon¬ 
gruity.  There  seemed  something  strange  and  out  of 

Elace  in  the  conception  of  the  peaceful  little  kingdom 
^  eing  the  scone  of  such  fierce  excitement  and  threaten¬ 
ing  turmoil.  People  are  so  accustomed  to  regard 
Belgium  as  a  neutral  State,  that  they  have  come  to 
think  that  the  quality  of  neutrality  has  imparted  itself 
to  the  internal  situation  as  well  as  the  exte  nal  relations 
of  the  country.  It  seems  so  easy  to  regard  the  Belgian 
Agriculturist  as  the  model  of  patient  and  contented 
hidostry,  the  Belgian  artisan  as  skilful  and  prosperous. 
And  the  whole  public  life  of  the  community  as  having 
very  nearly  approached  that  stationary  state  which 
forms  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  some  speculators,  that  an 
effort  of  mind  was  required  to  realise  the  fact  that  the 


Belgians  are  very  much  like  other  men,  an  I  may  even 
have  special  causes  for  a  fpreial  proneness  to  active 
interest  in  home  affairs. 

The  very  safeguards  that  prevent  Belgium  from 
being  drawn  into  the  seething  vortex  of  la  haute  poli^ 
tiquBy  and  forced  to  take  sides  in  foreign  quarrels,  almost 
impose  the  necessity,  while  they  afford  the  opportunity, 
for  a  keener  participation  in  the  discussion  of  those 
domestic  problems  which  constitute  the  only  available 
field  for  the  activity  of  the  more  energetic  minds.  It 
is  but  natural,  then,  that  there  should  bo  political  agi¬ 
tation  in  Belgium,  and  it  ought  not  to  bo  surprising 
if  this  political  agitation  assumes  an  unusually  pro¬ 
nounced  and  extreme  character.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
reasons  to  explain  why,  in  the  recent  instance,  the  more 
violent  description  should  have  been  resorted  to. 

The  universal  opposition  of  the  two  great  parties  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  finds  itself  in  Belgium 
aggravated  by  almost  all  the  circumstances  which  can 
be  expected  to  lend  force  to  the  antagonism.  The  ques¬ 
tions  of  town  against  country,  of  republicanism,  of 
socialism,  of  religion,  form  sources  of  discord  which 
leave  little  room  for  moderation,  and  none  for  indifler- 
ence.  Especially  do  those  two  fundamental  problems  of 
so  much  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Continent, 
the  claims  of  labour  and  the  position  of  Catholicism, 
enter  into  Belgian  politics  with  peculiar  vividness  and 
urgency.  Naturally,  contiguity  with  France  has  not 
tended  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  reciprocal  feeling 
which  theso  absorbing  sulnects  of  dclmte  provoke 
between  the  parties  enlisted  under  the  one  and  the 
other  banner. 

The  history  of  the  late  riots  is  a  striking  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bitterness  of  the  party  spirit.  The  occasion, 
at  least  the  proximate  occasion,  of  the  disturbance  was 
very  simple.  The  Government  of  Baron  d’Anethan  had 
appointed  M.de  Decker,  a  man  of  distinguished  public  cha¬ 
racter  and  a  former  Minister  of  J ustice,  to  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Limbonrg,in  the  room  of  Count  Tserclaes,  who  bad 
been  translated  to  Ghent.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately, 
according  to  party  inclinations,  M.  de  Decker  was  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  dubious  speculations  of  Count  Langrand. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  what  extent  the  implication  reached, 
for  the  case  of  the  Langrand  Company  is  still  before  the 
courts  of  law,  and  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  decide  whether 
M.  de  Decker  is  to  be  regarded  as  duper  or  duped.  It 
may  even  turn  out  that  Count  Langrand  has  been  himself 
the  victim  of  unforeseen  misfortunes  and  political  hosti¬ 
lities.  If  the  allegations  contained  in  his  letter  to  the 
Times  can  be  established,  this  would  seem  to  be  at  least 
probable.  Count  Langp:a.nd  appeals  to  the  friendship  ho 
continues  to  maintain  not  only  with  tbe  most  distin¬ 
guished  families  of  Belgium  and  France,  but  notably 
with  the  Austrian  Court,  in  proof  that  in  the  eyes  of  these 
illustrious  personages  his  personal  honour  is  still  un¬ 
touched.  All  these  reservations  being  made  in  the 
interests  of  fairplay,  the  fact  remains  no  less  evident 
to  the  impartial  observer  that  in  nominating  to  an 
important  public  appointment  a  gentleman  who,  how¬ 
ever  unsullied  he  might  hereafter  be  proved  to  be,  was 
actually  labouring  under  charges  amounting  to  serious 
commercial  fraud,  the  Government  of  Baron  d’Anethan 
was  guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  public  duty  and 
directly  accessory  to  the  creation  of  a  grave  public 
scandal.  From  tne  standpoint  of  Ministerial  leadership, 
the  Government  of  Baron  d’Anethan  committed  not 
only  a  fault,  but  a  blunder. 

The  D’Anethan  Cabinet  came  into  office  in  the  July  of 
last  year.  It  was  the  first  Conservative  Ministry  which 
had  contrived  to  achieve  that  feat  since  1857.  For  twelve 
years  the  Liberal  party  had  ruled  the  destinies  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Conservatives 
would  not  rashly  imperil  by  imprudence  the  precedence 
which  it  had  cost  them  so  long  to  attain,  and  it  must  ^ 
admitted  that  in  most  respects  Baron  d’Anethan  and  his 
colleagues  had  deserved  well  of  the  country.  Arriving 
at  power  on  the  very  eve  of  the  mighty  war  which  h^ 
now  been  suspended.  Liberals  joined  Conservatives  in 
applauding  the  tact  and  firmness  with  which  the  Ministry 
steered  the  vessel  of  the  State  through  the  difficulties  of 
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that  dangeroas  time.  And  Baron  d’Anethan  reaped  the 
re  ivard  of  bis  skill.  The  slender  Parliamentaiy  majority 
with  which  his  administration  opened  gradually  increased 
by  accessions  from  those  midway  waverers  or  benevolent 
enemies  who,  perhaps,  only  wanted  an  excuse  for  a 
change  of  politics.  Baron  d*Anethan  has  contrived  to 
make  those  auxiliaries  useless,  and  to  squander  in  a 
moment  the  hoarded  treasures  of  popularity  which  had 
been  accumulated  by  mouths  of  prudent  statesmanship. 

But  if  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Decker  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  the  Ministry,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  Opposition.  They  had  been  in  want  of  a 
cry  with  which  to  conjure  back  the  strength  that  had 
deserted  them,  and  now  the  very  stupidity  of  the  enemy 
himself  had  supplied  them  with  that  cry.  The  workman 
of  Brussels,  who  viewed  with  equal  distrust  the  Liberal¬ 
ism  and  the  Conservatism  of  the  bourgeoisie^  might  be 
pardoned  for  affecting  to  misunderstand  most  of  the 
appeals  which  addressed  themselves  to  his  notice.  The 
denunciation  of  fraud  was  a  shibboleth  which  recom¬ 
mended  itself  at  once,  and  without  difficulty,  to  his  con¬ 
victions.  The  argument  that  suspected  persons  ought 
not  to  be  placed  in  offices  of  honour  and  power  was 
patent  to  the  reddest  Communist  in  the  land.  The  shout 
of  “  Down  with  Thieves  **  was  a  good  substantial  word 
of  command,  to  which  all  who  called  themselves  honest 
men  could  render  obedience. 

M.  Bara,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  was  admirably 
calculated  to  enlist  the  ouvriers  on  the  side  of  the 
Liberal  cause.  Three  years  before  he  had  conferred  a 
service  on  the  working  classes,  which  it  was  especially 
unlikely  that  the  working  classes  should  forget.  It  had 
been  an  unfair  and  odious  provision  of  the  old  Belgian 
code  that,  in  the  case  of  trade  disputes  between  masters 
and  workmen,  the  masters*  interpretation  of  the  contract 
was  to  be  held  good.  By  that  sacred  principle  of  Con¬ 
servatism  w  hich  declares  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  the 
Conservative  classes  of  Belgium  maintained  the  stipula¬ 
tion  w'ith  consistent  and  magnificent  folly.  But  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  energy  of  Bara  was  too  strong,  the  popular 
voice  was  too  unmistakable,  and  the  Parliament  finally 
registered  the  erasure  of  the  obnoxious  statute.  It  can 
bo  understood  that,  when  the  same  intrepid  defender  of 
the  popular  rights  arose  to  denounce  the  job  of  the 
Limbourg  governorship,  the  friendship  of  the  classes  he 
had  befriended  was  assured. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  violence  in  which  the 
indignation  of  the  Brussels  populace  manifested  itself. 
When  a  populace  intervenes  in  legislative  concerns,  its 
interference  is  seldom  apt  to  observe  the  forms  of  consti¬ 
tutional  protest.  More  noteworthy  is  it  that,  although  M. 
Barn’s  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  was  rejected 
b}'  the  decisive  majority  of  sixty-six  to  forty-four,  M.  de 
Decker,  nevertheless,  found  it  incumbent  to  resign  the 
dignity  which  had  roused  such  dangerous  irritation. 
His  letter  of  resignation  is  a  calm  and  judicious  produc¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  one  who,  on  reading  it,  will  not 
feel  inclined  to  wdsh  that  the  writer  had  either  not  been 
invited  to  accept  his  questionable  promotion,  or  had  had 
the  good  sense  to  decline  the  solicitation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  D’ Anethan  Ministry  would  have 
been  felt  to  have  received  a  new  and  decisive  vote  of 
confidence  from  the  Legislature,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  original  cause  of  embarrassment  had  been  removed 
by  M.  de  Decker’s  retirement,  if  only  the  pride  of  the 
Cabinet  had  allowed  it  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  in  any 
way  supported  M.  do  Decker’s  movement  of  retreat. 
The  members  of  the  Government  held  that,  having  the 
majority  of  the  Chambers,  the  opinions  of  even  the  mob  ’ 
of  the  capital  ought  to  be  of  no  importance.  In  their 
eyes  the  Brussels  rioters  were  simply  rioters,  and  were 
only  to  bo  regarded  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  punished 
as  such.  When,  accordingly,  M.  Orts,  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberal  Opposition,  inquired  whether  the  “  dismissal” 
of  M.  de  Decker  was  a  fact,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
replied  with  hauteur  that  there  had  been  no  ”  dismissal,” 
but  only  a  voluntary  resignation,  so  urgently  pressed  by 
M.  de  Decker  that  the  Ministers,  *‘to  their  great  regret,” 
had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it.  The  expression  ”  to 
their  great  regret  ”  raised  the  storm  afresh.  M.  Bara 


sprang  to  his  feet  exclaiming,  And  so  it  is  to  your 
great  regret.  Yon  do  not  then  acknowledge  yoor  fault . 
and,  far  from  bowing  to  public  opinion,  you  purpose  the 
reinstalment  of  the  firm  of  Lang^nd.  Away  with  you !” 
That  evening  the  demonstrations  in  the  city  were 
renewed.  At  the  same  time  numerous  deputations  from 
the  Liberals  of  the  provincial  capitals  brought  the 
thanks  of  the  party  to  M.  Bara,  the  eloquent  defender  of 
purity  of  administration. 

At  this  point  the  development  of  the  Belgian  crisis 
reached  its  climax  through  an  unexpected  intervention. 
The  Ministry  had  still  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
security  of  their  Parliamentary  position.  Constitu¬ 
tionally  speaking,  they  were  as  validly  confirmed  in  this 
exercise  of  power  as  the  Gladstone  Ministry  might  be, 
even  though  Sir  Charles  Dilke  were  denouncing  the 
malversations  of  the  Royal  Household  in  the  Commons, 
and  a  Republican  meeting  were  impeaching  Mr  Lowe  in 
Trafalgar-square.  The  Belgian  Chambers  were  the 
freely  chosen  representatives  of  the  Belgian  taxpayers, 
and  the  Ministry  possessed  a  decisive  majority  in  the 
Chambers.  Till  that  majority  had  beconoe  a  minority  it 
seemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  essence  of  Parliamentary 
institutions  to  i^equire  the  removal  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
nature  of  the  opposition  which  had  been  excited  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  have  convinced  the  monarch  of  the 
expediency  of  an  extreme  measure.  At  the  request  of 
King  Leopold,  the  victorious  Ministers  resigpied  their 
portfolios. 

The  telegrams  have  reported  the  laconic  speech  in 
which  Baron  d’Anethan  announced  the  fact  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Royal  interposition.  ”  Gentlemen,”  said 
the  dismissed  Premier,  **the  King  has  demanded  our 
portfolios,  and  we  have  accordingly  resigned  to  his 
Majesty.”  The  tumult  with  which  the  announcement 
was  received  in  the  Chamber  has  been  very  inadeqnatelT 
described.  The  benches  of  the  Right  resounded  witn 
protests.  “The  Ministry  does  not  retire,”  cried  the 
exasperated  Conservatives,  it  is  the  majority  that  is 
ignored.”  The  unparliamentary  character  of  the  Royal 
resolution  was  loudly  proclaimed.  M.  Coomans  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
committed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal  deputies 
were  warm  in  their  praise  of  the  patriotic  Constitution¬ 
alism  and  Parliamentary  conduct  of  the  monarch. 

M.  Bara  explained  to  the  deputation  from  Ghent,  that 
his  attacks  were  not  directed  against  the  Conservative 
party,  as  the  Conservative  party  possessed  the  constitu¬ 
tional  majority,  but  against  the  delinquency  committed  m 
the  appointment  of  M.  de  Decker.  Of  course,  M.  Bara 
will  not  deny  that  the  blunders  of  Conservatism  are  apt 
to  redound  to  the  profit  of  the  Liberal  side.  Under 
present  circumstances,  however,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Cabinet  of  Baron  d’Anethan  will  be  followed  by  a  fresh 
selection  from  among  the  members  of  the  Right.  The 
varying  combinations  which  have  been  mentioned  up  to 
the  present  afford  a  strong  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  or  willing  successors.  It  must  not  bo 
forgotten  that  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  Chambers  is 
spoken  of  in  some  quarters.  In  such  a  contingency, 
the  appeal  to  the  electors  will  exhibit  the  impressiem 
which  the  recent  scandals  have  left  in  the  popular  mind. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  ABDOOLAH. 

The  world  is  unhappily  familiar  with  the 
of  the  sacred  sword  of  justice  to  the  j, 

revengeful  feelings.  The  history  of  the  Middle 
continually  presents  to  us  such  pictures  of  horrible  ^ 
barity,  that  we  are  often  unable  to  distinguish 
the  criminal  and  the  law.  Not  satisfied  with 
its  victims  to  irrational  and  fearful  torture  in  In^ 
law  followed  its  prisoners  to  their  grave,  and  visi 
their  remains  with  every  mark  of  spite  that  malice 
invent.  The  old  punishment  of  treason  in 
country  bore  the  impress  of  vindictive  and  insa 
passion.  The  hideous  details  of  it — the  drawing 
quartering  of  the  corpse — are  not  fit  for  repetition  i 
humaner  acre.  The  most  infamous  of  all,  the  pn 
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ment  for  women,  was  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  per¬ 
versely  unjust.  To  women  were  refused  all  public 
rights;  they  were  denied  all  part  or  portion  in  the 
Government  of  the  State  ;  but  the  State  did  not  spare 
them  duties,  nor  the  most  atrocious  punishment  for  the 
breach  of  them.  Women  were  denied  the  comparatively 
merciful  death  by  hanging,  and  were  burned  alive.  The 
last  that  suffered,  a  saintly  woman,  was  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  too  much  humanity.  She  helped  one  who  was 
involved  in  the  intrigues  of  party  to  escape  abroad.  He 
returned,  and  informed  upon  her.  The  Government 
rewarded  him,  and  burned  her. 

The  account  of  the  execution  of  Abdoolah — the  name 
that  the  murderer  of  Chief  Justice  Norman  gave  to 
himself — in  one  of  its  features,  at  first  sight,  leads  us 
back  to  the  age  of  legal  inhumanity,  and  makes  us  ask 
whether  the  old  vindictiveness  has  not  returned.  Not 
content  with  hanging  Abdoolah,  the  Government  sub¬ 
jected  his  corpse  to  burning ;  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Mahometan,  is  both  ignominy  and  destruction.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Koran,  when  a  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave, 
it  is  visited  by  an  angel,  who  gives  notice  of  the  coming 
of  two  other  and  hideous-looking  angels,  “Nakir*'  and 
■“  Monkir  ”  by  name,  who  are  to  examine  it  as  to  its  faith. 
If  the  body  is  entirely  consumed,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  soul  can  enter,  and  enable  the  body  to  hold  converse 
with  the  “  examining  ”  angels,  and  the  everlasting  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  soul  are  seriously  compromised.  Hence  it 
is  that,  while  the  Hindoos  bum,  the  Mahometans  in 
India  bury,  their  dead.  To  a  genuine  Mussulman  nothing 
is  more  terrible  than  the  prospect  of  having  his  corpse 
burned.  Abdoolah,  who  faced  his  trial  and  sentence 
with  the  greatest  composure,  visibly  succumbed  to  the 
announcement  that  his  body  would  be  burned.  His 
courage  forsook  him ;  he  had  to  face  something  more 
terrible  than  death.  Was  the  Government,  then,  justi¬ 
fied  in  adding  this  additional  torment,  in  following  the 
prisoner  beyond  death,  and  damaging  his  prospects  of 
Paradise  ? 

One  great  distinction  between  the  conduct  of  the 
authorities  and  the  criminal  code  of  our  forefathers  is  in 
the  spirit  in  which  the  punishment  is  indicted.  Being 
infidel,  of  course,  the  Government  scoffs  at  the  idea  that 
it  is  placing  the  everlasting  existence  of  Abdoolah  in 
Jeopardy.  It  regards  the  awful  account  in  the  Koran 
with  derision,  and  the  believers  in  it  as  simpletons.  It 
despises  the  superstition  that  enthralled  Abdoolah  more 
than  the  fear  of  death.  But  it  sees  that,  for  its  purpose, 
the  belief  in  the  superstition  serves  as  well  as  if  it  were 
the  actual  truth  of  it.  The  Government  has  to  cope  with 
a  fanaticism  that  braves  every  danger,  and  despises  death 
itself.  Miscreants  like  Abdoolah  rejoice  in  being  able 
to  exchange  a  Vile  life  such  as  their  own  for  that  of  one 
of  the  great  men  among  their  governors.  To  kill  a 
Governor-General,  fifty  Wahabees  would  think  their 
lives  no  excessive  price.  The  fear  of  death,  acting 
upon  a  selfish  man  pursuing  his  own  selfish  ends  by 
crime,  is  a  powerful  deterrent ;  but  for  men  inspired  by 
a  belief  in  their  mission,  and  a  confident  assurance  that 
death  will  open  to  them  the  gates  of  eternal  happi- 
ness  and  glorification,  death  has  no  terrors.  We 
are  accustomed  to  rely  too  much  on  the  fear  of  death. 
With  the  common  run  of  criminals,  we  may  not  be  far 
wrong;  but  with  religious  and  political  zealots  we 
may  easily  go  out  of  our  reckoning.  As  soon  as 
a  man  is  willing  to  give  up  his  life  to  accomplish  an 
object,  we  are  completely  at  his  mercy.  The  power  of 
the  law  is  broken. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  happy  circumstance  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  Wahabees,  there  is  something  that  they 
dread  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  inflict.  The  panoply  of 
fanaticism  has  its  Achilles’  heel.  There  is  one  point  at 
which  it  may  be  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Out  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  bag  of  the  serpent  an  antidote  may  be  drawn,  to 
heal  its  wounds.  The  Mussulman  fears  not  death,  but  he 
is^  in  mortal  terror  of  burning.  Without  really  touching 
his  prospects  in  the  next  world,  we  can  pull  the  reins  to 
keep  him  in  urdpr  in  this.  But  is  it  not  as  cruel  to  tor¬ 
ture  the  mind  as  the  body  *,  nay,  is  it  not  more  cruel,  since 
the  dread  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  seems  greater 


than  the  fear  of  the  known  ?  We  admit  that  it  is  severe, 
but  not  cruel.  It  is  not  applying  any  more  pain  than  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  A  fanatic,  ready,  for  the  sake 
of  the  glory,  to  throw  away  his  life,  will  think  twice  and 
thrice  before  he  stakes  his  future  in  Paradise,  as  well  as 
his  neck  in  this  world.  To  the  well-meaning,  well- 
behaved  Mussulman,  the  threat  of  cremation  will  give  no 
alarm.  He  knows  that  in  innocence  is  safety,  and  that 
the  law  he  obeys  will  secure  for  him  decent  interment  and 
the  rites  of  his  religion.  The  throat  of  cremation  will  bo 
a  terror  only  to  evd- doers ;  and  that  is  what  is  wanted. 

The  only  question  is  whether  the  superstitions  dread 
of  burning  the  corpse  will  really  keep  the  Wahabees  in 
check.  It  will,  possibly,  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
ringleaders.  They  will  be  astute  enough  to  argue  that 
whatever  the  Koran  may  say,  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  place  the  martyrs  of  the  faith  so  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  No  rule  is  without 
exception,  and  if  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  make  an 
exception  for  themselves,  they  may  do  so.  But  all  men 
are  not  astute.  The  ordinary  mass  of  Mnssulmen  are 
taught  a  more  intense  horror  of  cremation  than  Jews  are 
of  pork ;  while  the  original  reason  for  it  will  seldom  be 
dwelt  upon.  Sentiments  regarding  sepulture  are  very 
powerful ;  whatever  their  origin,  once  they  are  esta¬ 
blished,  they  have  a  stability  of  their  own ;  the  founda¬ 
tion  may  be  cut  away  without  bringing  down  the  edifice. 
In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  reasoning,  a  Mussulman  will 
inevitably  have  a  greater  dread  of  cremation  than  of 
death.  Burning  invests  death  with  an  additional 
terror.  His  reason  may  rebuke  his  folly,  but  it  will  not 
prevent  the  harrowing  of  his  soul.  It  will  require  a 
deeper  draught  of  fanaticism  to  prepare  him  for  crime, 
and  he  will  less  Vasily  be  drawn  from  nis  allegianoe. 

While  the  Government  is  right  in  holding  up  before 
the  more  fanatic  Mussulman  the  thr^t  of  punishment 
after  death,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  ^e  Mahometans  who  are  entirely  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  devising  sedition  and  assassina- 
iior.  Such  may  be  shocked,  but  they  must  feel  the 
justice  of  the  sentence.  The  Mahometan  Literary 
Society  of  Calcutta  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  detestation  of  the  muraer  of  Chief 
Justice  Norman,  and  published  the  opinion  of  learned 
doctors  that  those  who  made  war  on  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  martyrs,  but  rebels.  The  members  of 
that  society  represent  cultured  Mahometanism,  and 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  excesses  and  crimes  of 
their  fanatical  co-religionists.  Every  religion  is  liable 
to  epidemic  outbreaks,  and  none  more  so  than  the  religion 
of  Mahomet.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  more  sober-minded 
to  correct  the  extravagance,  and  enlighten  the  under¬ 
standings,  of  their  erring  brethren,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Literary  Society  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  effect.  If  they  can  mingle  instruction  with  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  some  good  may  bo  done  even  with 
the  Wahabees.  The  honest  among  them  may  be  brought 
to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  the  rascals,  who  always 
flock  to  such  sects,  may  be  hanged  and  burned. 


ALMSGIVING. 

If  Mr  Buckle  were  now  living,  and  had  to  re- write 
his  celebrated  chapter  on  the  comparative  influence  of 
moral  and  intellectual  laws,  he  would  find  in  the  present 
practice  of  almsgiving  a  more  powerful  instance  of  the 
futility  of  mere  goed  intentions  than  even  the  very 
cogent  and  powerful  ones  he  has  cited.  No  feeling  of 
our  nature  would  seem  to  be  less  likely  to  prove  mis¬ 
chievous  in  its  effects  than  that  of  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow-men.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  indulgence  of  this  feeling  by  the  wealthy 
classes  of  thia  country  in  the  shape  of  c  nan  table  relief 
produces  far  more  misery  than  it  alleviates  ;  and,  by  the 
creation  of  a  constantly  increasing  class  of  dependents 
on  charity,  who  are  gradually  taught  to  look  upon  tho 
alma  they  receive  as  a  right,  undermines  the  manliness 
and  self-respect  of  the  nation. 

It  is  strange  to  note  the  way  in  which  our  poor  havo 
been  successively  treated.  Before  the  enclosures  of  the 
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Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  a  large  portion  of  tfce  poorer 
classes  have  learnt  that  it  is  easier  to  live  by  charity 
than  by  work  ?  The  only  matter  for  surprise  is  that 
the  evil  is  not  even  more  extended  than  it  is. 

But  laziness  and  dependence  are  not  the  only  vices 
caused  by  the  practice  of  almsgiving.  The  rector  of  St 
Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  bears  testimony  to  the  gross  hypo, 
crisy  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  charity  by  the 
competing  sects.  “  There  was  nothing  more  disgraceful 
nothing  which  tended  so  much  to  falsify  the  character 
of  the  people,  as  the  almost  conscious  bribery  by  which 
the  poor  were  sometimes  induced  to  say  canting  words 
or,  when  the  almoner  went  round,  to  quote  the  Bible 
and  appear  very  devout  in  order  to  elicit  alms.”  By  the 
light  of  this  remark — all  the  more  valuable  since  it  comes 
from  a  clergyman — ^it  is  not  diflBcult  to  understand  why 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  theGospel  among  the 
Jews,  for  example,  carries  on  its  operations  in  Bethnal 
Green.  The  efficacy  of  fasting  as  a  means  of  spiritual 
enlightenment  is  perhaps  not  so  incredible  as  might  be 
imagined. 

We  have  little  hope  that  this  sad  state  of  things  will 
be  remedied  until  the  working  classes  themselves  take 
the  matter  in  hand.  They  are  the  persons  most  inte- 
rested  in  the  extinction  of  pauperism.  To  them  it  is  a 
permanent  source  of  insecurity,  a  continued  clog  on 
their  advance.  They  too,  being  less  “  practical,’*  will 
be  less  apt  to  overlook  the  inevitable  effect  produced  by 
alms  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  partake  of  them,  and 
those  who  know  that  they  may  be  easily  obtained.  Ta 
the  artizans,  therefore,  we  look  for  aid  in  rooting  out  this 
monstrous  abuse  of  one  of  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
humanity,  and  have  no  fear  that  they  will  waste  th^ 
sympathy  on  the  rival  Stigginses  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  undermine  the  truthfulness  and  self-dependence 
of  their  poorer  fellow-citizens. 


sixteenth  century  made  pauperism  one  of  our  national 
institutions,  the  only  permanent  class  of  mendicants 
was  that  created  and  fostered  by  the  monastic  system. 
“  Those  abbeys,”  says  Fuller,  ”  did  but  maintain  the 
poor  they  made.  For  some  vagrants,  accounting  the 
abbey  alms  their  own  inheritance,  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  afterwards  wrought  joumeywork,  to  no  other 
trade  than  begging;  all  w'hose  children  were,  by  their 
father’s  copie,  made  free  of  the  same  company.”  Upon 
the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  the  reckless  consolidation 
of  farms  and  the  consequent  eviction  of  the  peasantry 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  large  class  of  persons  who 
could  not  earn  a  livelihood  ;  and  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  soon  afterwards  infused  into  this  mass  the 
leaven  of  professional  mendicancy.  Statute  after  statute 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  “  sturdy 
beggars,”  but  without  avail.  Whipping,  starvation, 
branding,  slavery,  the  stocks,  the  gallows — all  these 
were  resorted  to,  but  those  who  were  threatened  with 
them  obstinately  refused  to  become  rich,  or  to  cease  to 
exist.  It  was  only  after  these  measures  had  failed,  that 
the  overseers  were  first  empowered  to  make  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  to  the  charitably  disposed,  and 
afterwards  were  authorised  to  make  a  compulsory  levy 
on  all  the  inhabitants  of  their  several  panshes. 

The  modern  Poor-law  system  in  this  country  virtually 
commences  with  the  seventeenth  century.  The  “  great 
tumiug.point  of  our  Poor-law  legislation  ”  was  the  all- 
important  Act  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which  conceded 
the  ”  right  to  live  ”  to  every  Englishman  and  English¬ 
woman  ;  but  conceded  it  in  such  a  way  so  as  not  to 
encourage  and  develop  the  pauper  spirit.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  demoralising  effects  of  private  charity,  and 
especially  of  so-called  charitable  endowments,  vagrancy 
and  pauperism  steadily  diminished.  For  nearly  two 
centuries  State  aid  to  the  poor  was  administered  so  as  to 
produce  much  good  and  little  or  no  evil ;  till  the  lesson 
which  had  been  learned  at  so  much  cost  to  the  nation  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  forgotten. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  one  after  another 
of  the  wise  restrictions  of  the  Elizabethan  law  was  cut 
away.  Out-door  relief  became  general ;  and,  as  it  was 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  family,  the  natural 
restraints  on  the  increase  of  population  were  removed. 


Medical  Education  foe  Women. — The  election  of  a 
Lord  Rector  has  produced  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  University  Court  of  Edinburgh.  Sir  William  Stirling 
Maxwell  is  well-known  for  the  breadth  of  his  opinions,  as- 
well  as  for  learning  and  culture.  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  ladies  will  find  in  him  an  impartial  judge.  Their  case 
comes  on  appeal  before  the  University  Court  on  the  21st 
of  this  month,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Court  will  not 
stultify  itself  by  adhering  to  the  letter  of  its  regulations, 
while  departing  from  the  spirit  of  them.  Moderate  men  may 
be  expected  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  case,  and  to  allow 
those  women  who  have  entered  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
University  regulation  to  complete  their  studies  and  obtain 
their  degree. 

Peospbcts  of  Cuba. — The  Radical  party  in  Spain  seems 
now  to  have  taken  up  the  anti-slavery  platform ;  and, 
although  it  is  at  present  in  a  great  minority,  it  must  soon 
have  an  important  influence  in  the  decision  of  the  question. 
With  a  strong  anti-slavery  party  in  Spain,  the  Cuban 
planters  would  not  find  it  so  easy  to  employ  the  resources 
of  the  mother-country  in  crushing  the  independence  of  the 
natives,  and  the  freedom  of  the  blacks.  The  situation  U 
critical.  America  is  watching  the  progress  of  events  with 
anxiety,  and  its  intervention  at  an  early  date  is  not  im¬ 
probable  nor  undesirable.  The  King  of  Spain  is  said  to 
have  spoken  of  going  out  to  pacify  Cuba ;  he  would  do 
better  to  stay  at  home  and  give  the  Cubans  justice.  ^ 
lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  deeply  sympathy 
with  the  Cubans,  whose  bravery  is  only  equalled  by 
their  misfortunes,  and  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
enemies.  _ 

Rejection  of  the  Qeeek  Pateiaechate. — For  a  con* 
siderable  time  past  the  evidences  have  been  increasing  o  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  various  national  churcbM  o 
the  semi-Turkish  provinces  and  principalities  to  have  done 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patriarchate. 
Bulgarians  would  have  before  this  -cast  off  the  c® 
nexion  but  for  the  political  influence  wh»«h  ^e  churc 
Constantinople  is  enabled  to  with  the  officials  o 
Sublime  Porto.  The  Boumanians  stand  in  no  awe  wiw- 


Such  was  the  state  of  things  brought  about,  that  Mal- 
thus,  Chalmers,  and  other  economical  writers,  about 
whose  philanthropy  there  can  be  no  doubt,  pronounced 
against  all  State  aid  to  the  poor.  **  England  was 
brought  nearer  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  Old  Poor- 
law,*’  says  Professor  Fawcett,  “  than  she  ever  was  by  a 
hostile  army.”  She  was  rescued  from  this  plight  by  the 
operation  of  the  New  Poor-law,  which,  though  a  vast 
improvement  on  that  which  preceded  it,  still  left  the 
leak  unstopped  which  endangered  the  vessel  of  the 
State.  The  nation  has  set  to  its  individual  members 
the  pernicious  example  of  out-door  relief ;  and  private 
persons  whose  languid  sympathies  are  relieved  by  a 
money  contribution,  and  associations  whose  object  is 
less  to  relieve  the  physical  wants  of  the  poor  than  to 
administer  to  them  their  own  spiritual  nostrums,  have 
not  been  slow  in  learning  so  congenial  a  lesson. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the  Society  for  Organising 
Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing  Mendicity,  on  the 
soup-kitchens  and  dinner-tables  of  the  metropolis,  affords 
ample  evidence  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  almsgiving 
as  at  present  practised.  The  injurious  influence  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  pauperised,  demoralised  class 
which  has  already  lost  the  habit  of  self-respect  and  self- 
support  ;  for  the  soup-kitchens  and  dinner-tables  are 
open  to  working  men  and  their  families  whenever  they 
are  out  of  work  or  sick,  or  have  children  at  school  un¬ 
provided  with  food  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
actual  practice,  especially  in  the  case  of  soup-kitchens,  goes 
even  beyond  this,  and  that  food  is  given  without  much 
inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  demand 
for  it.  We  were  told  at  one  soup-kitchen  that  the 
applications  from  the  families  of  workpeople  are  more 
frequent  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  when  ike  wages 
kave^  been  spent ;  and  at  another,  that  it  was  regarded  as 
a  privilege  to  relieve  the  family  of  an  honest  workman.” 
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ever  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and,  ac^rdingly,  whatever  months,  and  that  heavy  calls  on  that  account  are  likely  to 
resolution  they  may  take  upon  the  subject  is  certain  to  be  be  made  on  this  country ;  and,  although  money  is  extremely 
carried  into  execution.  The  Congress  of  Boumanian  jour-  cheap  at  the  present  time,  those  who  enter  into  the  num- 
nalists,  which  has  just  concluded  its  sittings,  has  pronounced  berless  limited  companies  now  being  floated,  should  bear  in 
unanimously  in  favour  of  an  anti-Oreek  agitation.  The  mind  that  when  the  instalments  fall  due  the  rate  of  dis* 
address  of  the  Chambers,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  count  may  be  far  above  3  per  cent. 

fcone,  proposes  to  initiate  the  necewary  legislation  forth-  In  English  Funds  the  price  of  Consols  remained  with 
with.  EuMia  must  learn  with  dissatisfaction  of  this  move-  little  alteration  until  yesterday,  when  a  relapse  of  J  took 
ment,  for  the  devoted  Greek  clergy  have  been  favourite  and  place,  the  latest  quotation  being  91 J  to  92  for  the  account. 


efficient  instruments  of  her  propaganda. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

Sir, — Following  up  your  editorial  article  on  this  subject 
last  week,  may  I  be  allowed  through  your  columns  to  describe 
a  system  which  has  prevailed  in  Sweden  for  some  years 
with  the  best  possible  effects,  and  the  particulars  of  which  I 
obtained  during  a  visit  to  that  country  a  few  weeks  since  P 

I  shall  speak  more  especially  of  the  experiment,  as  tried, 
for  several  years  past,  in  Gottenburg  and  Jonkopin^.  The 
practice  had  been  theretofore  for  the  municipality  m  each 
of  these  places,  and  in  whom  the  power  of  licensing  for  the 
sale  of  spirits  vests,  to  determine  the  number  of  houses  where 
the  sale  might  take  place,  and  to  dispose  of  the  licenses — 
which  were  granted  tor  three  or  five  years— to  the  highest 
bidders  at  a  public  auction. 

Under  this  system  dimnkenness,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
very  rife.  The  licensees  there,  as  here  and  elsewhere,  did  not 
deem  it  any  part  of  their  business  to  look  after  the  morals  of 
their  customers  ;  but  only  to  sell  as  much  liquor  as  possible,  so 
that  their  profits  might  be  increased.  The  usual  adulterations 
were  also  resorted  to. 

Some  good  and  energetic  men  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
growing  evil,  and  initiated  a  very  business-like  and  practical 
plan  for  the  purpose.  They  formed  a  Society  with  capital, 
bought  all  the  licenses  as  they  fell  in,  and  now  conduct  the 
houses,  so  that  all  who  require  refreshment  are  accommo¬ 
dated  ;  but  they  steadily  refuse  to  permit  them  to  be  made 
the  vehicles  for  intemperance.  Each  house  is  occupied  by  a 
aervant  of  the  Society,  amenable  to  it  for  its  proper  conduct. 
He  is  permitted  to  make  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  wine  and 
beer  (which  require  no  license),  coffee,  and  other  articles  of 
refreshment,  but  not  on  spirits.  These  are  furnished  him  by 
the  Society,  to  which  he  has  to  account  at  the  ordinary  retail 
diarges.  The  Society  restricts  itself  to  a  deduction  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  sum  equal  to  6  per  cent,  on  its  capital — the 
ordinary  rate  of  interest  in  Sweden — and  hands  over  the 
residue  to  the  Municipality,  which  tends  to  lighten  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  ratepayers.  I  was  told  that  the  money  so  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Society  in  Gottenburg  amounted  in  the  year 
1870  to  10,000^. 

The  plan  has  been  in  operation  in  various  towns  for  from 
five  to  fifteen  years,  with  the  best  possible  results.  Complaints 
there  have  been  none  ;  all  parties  are  satisfied,  except  of  course 
those  who  formerly  profited  by  encouraging  vice  ;  drunken¬ 
ness  has  been  all  but  abolished  ;  and  the  municipal  authorities 
finding  the  operations  of  the  Society  so  largely  productive  of 
good,  are  now  refusing  to  sell  licenses  to  outsiders  even 
though  higher  terms  are  offered.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  Society  now  regulate  the  number  of  houses,  their  position, 
the  hours  during  which  they  are  open,  and,  in  shoit,  their 
entire  conduct ;  and  being  a  public  body  whose  object  is  not 
profit,  but  the  promotion  of  temperance,  it  is  amenable  to 
-enlightened  public  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask,  does  not  its  action  afford  hints  for  the 
formation  of  a  similar  organisation  in  our  own  country  ? 

I  am,  &c..  Will.  Pare,  F.S.S. 
Chatfield  house.  Putney,  Dec.  5,  1871. 


Foreign  Stocks  have  been  affected  by  the  rumour  of  a 
new  French  Loan  and  by  a  fall  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  showing 
that  speculators  there  are  closing  their  accounts.  French 
6  per  cents,  have  fallen  1  and  Spanish 

In  English  Railways  the  chief  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  heavier  stocks,  the  traffic  returns  being  very  favour¬ 
able,  and  in  these  a  rise  is  shown  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
The  **  passenger  **  lines  have  been  comparatively  dull. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  The  Mammoth  Goppero- 
polis  of  Utah,  Limited  (Armstrong's  Copper  and  Silver 
Mine),  with  a  capital  of  ]50,()()01.  in  15,000  shares  of  10/. 
each,  10,000  of  which  are  offered  for  public  subscription. 
The  company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  free¬ 
hold  mining  property,  known  as  the  Armstrong  Claim,  in 
the  Tentie  District,  Utah,  United  States.  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  property  is  125,000/.,  of  which  a  part  is  to 
consist  of  fully  paid-up  share-warrants  to  bearer. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Imperial  Marine 
Insurance  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  300,000/. 
in  shares  of  10/.,  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Liverpool 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  with  agencies  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  The  existing  shareholders  of  the  Liverpool 
Marine  Company  are  to  receive,  in  consideration  of  the 
transfer,  5,000  shares  with  2/.  paid. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  91 1  to  92  for  the  account. 

Foreign  Bonds  :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95|  to  96| 
Ei^ptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Vicer^,  671  to  8S^ ;  ditto  18G6, 
82*  to  83 ;  ditto,  Khedive,  731  to  Tof ;  French  Six  per  Cents., 
97|  to  971;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  7^  to  7j;  Italian  Five  per 
Cents.,  641  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents,  94  to  941;  Spanish 

Three  per  Cents.,  32g  to  32};  aitto^  Scrip,  1871,  1}  to  1}; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  47}  to  48;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1865,  64}  to  64};  ditto  1869,  54^  to  54} ;  ditto,  1871,  4  to  3  dis.  ; 
and  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents,  1}  to  1|  du. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  67^  to  67}  ;  Caledonian, 
115|  to  115|;  Great  Eastern,  48  to  48};  Great  Western,  1U9} 
to  109|;  Great  Northern  162}  to  162} ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  147}  to  147| ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  24 1  to  24} ; 
Metropolitan,  70}  to  70} ;  ditto.  District,  32|  to  32| ;  Midland, 
139  to  139};  North-Eastern  Consols,  173}  to  173};  Sheffield, 
73|  to  73};  and  South-Eastern,  97}  to  97}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American  Telegraph,  114  to 
116;  Anglo- Mediterranean  ditto,  156  to  157;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  8  9-16  to  8  11-16;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  11} 
to  11|;  China  Telegraph,  8|  to  9;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  10}  to 
10} ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  23 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9} 
to  9| ;  India  Rubbers,  47}  to  48 ;  Ottoman  Banks  12}  to  12}  ; 
and  Telegraph  Construction,  33}  to  83}. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been 
Ainimportant  with  the  exception  of  the  heavier  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Railway  Shares.  Much  anxiety  is  shown 
regarding  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 

The  promptitude  and  regularity  with  which  these 
Returns — issued  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Custom  House  and  the  Registrar-General  of  Shipping 
— are  now  published,  make  them  of  far  greater  value  as 
sources  from  which  to  draw  information  as  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  trade  than  they  formerly  were.  Prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  they  were  somewhat 
irregular  in  their  appearance — generally  about  the  27th 
of  the  month — whereas  now  they  are  issued  with  unva¬ 
rying  regularity  on  the  7th  of  each  month,  and  embrace 
full  accounts  of  the  various  articles  of  import  and  export 
up  to  the  close  of  the  preceding  month,  together  with 
copious  details  of  the  shipping  employed  in  our  tradPy 


was  greatly  increased  by  the  alarming  news  yesterday,  both  foreign  and  coastwise.  Those  now  before  us,  which 
when  a  general  fall  occurred.  Transactions  are  restricted,  are  for  the  month  of  November  and  for  the  eleven  months 
as  usuab  season  of  the  year,  and  the  probable  in-  of  the  year  already  elapsed,  give  satisfactory  indications 

troduction  of  another  French  Loan  at  no  distant  date  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  increasing  both  in  im- 
induces  caution  in  dealing.  The  abundance  of  money  ports  and  exports,  whilst  the  consumption  of  articles 
prevents  anything  like  the  probability  of  a  severe  fall,  but  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  interested 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  sum  of  26,000,000/.  has  to  as  sources  of  revenue,  is  extending  rather  than  con-' 
be  paid  l^v  France  to  Germany  during  the  next  four  tracting. 
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The  total  valae  of  onr  imports  in  the  month  is  stated 
as  29,109,744/.,  that  of  the  same  month  last  year  having 
been  bat  25,273,450/.,  whilst  for  the  eleven  months  the 
figures  are  301,613,633/.  in  this,  and  264,784,324/.  in 
last  year,  being  an  increase  in  the  month  of  3,836,294/., 
and  in  eleven-twelfths  of  the  year  of  38,829,309/.  Towards 
this  increase,  articles  of  food  have  most  materially  con¬ 
tributed,  the  greatest  show  being  furnished  by  wheat 
and  other  grain.  The  wheat  imported  this  November  is 
4,104,197  cwts.,  that  of  last,  2,511,726  cwts.,  and  barley, 
which  is  1,373,808  cwts.,  was  but  475,658.  Peas  and 
beans  likewise  show  an  increase,  but  Indian  corn  and 
flour  a  diminution,  the  whole  value  of  wheat  and 
flour  being  4,514,231/.,  or,  1,676,810/.  in  excess  of  last 
year’s  amount,  which  was  2,837,421/.  Tea  shows  an 
arrival  to  the  extent  of  23,128,376  lbs.,  last  year’s  being 
15,029,983  lbs.;  whilst  for  the  eleven  months  the  figures 
are  158,105,971  lbs.,  as  a^inst  125,690,762  lbs.  in  1870. 
Sugar  shows  an  increase  for  the  month,  but  a  diminution 
in  the  eleven,  viz.,  731,452  cwts.,  and  11,336,524  cwts., 
now,  but  629,876  cwts.,  and  11,915, 629  cwts.,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  last  ybar.  Brandy  shows  a  large  decrease  both 
in  the  one  month  and  in  the  eleven,  viz.,  381,685  galls., 
and  4,685,682  galls.,  as  against  1,102,807  galls.,  and 
6,327,629  galls.  Last  year’s  importations  were  readily 
swelled  by  the  anxiety  to  remove  the  goods,  exposed  to 
the  chances  of  war,  to  a  country  in  which  they  would 
be  safe,  and  hence  the  stocks  in  this  country  are  excep¬ 
tionally  large,  as  shown  by  the  Bonded  Warehouse 
Account, — 12,243,522  galls,  being  nowin  bond  ;  whereas 
seven  or  eight  millions  is  an  average  quantity.  In  tobacco 
likewise,  there  have  been  very  large  importations  for 
the  eleven  months — viz.,  67,615,  514 lbs.,  instead  of 
41,262,420  lbs. ;  but  for  the  one  month  there  is  a  much 
smaller  receipt,  arising  probably  from  the  fact  that  the 
quotations  are  brought  earlier  to  account  than  formerly, 
and,  therefore,  that  much  which  would  last  year  have 
appeared  in  November,  has  this  year  been  included  in 
previous  returns.  In  wine  there  is  no  very  marked 
variation,  although  the  quantity  this  month  is  in  excess 
of  the  previous  years.  Bacon,  butter,  eggs,  flour,  and 
oranges  are  all  large,  as  well  as  salted  beef  and  preserved 
meats.  In  this  latter  article  the  trade  is  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing,  42,104  lbs.  having  been  brought  here  in  last  month, 
and  285,899  lbs.  up  to  the  present  time  in  this  year, 
whilst  last  year  it  was  but  13,277  lbs.  and  59,695  lbs. 
respectively.  Cotton  wool  figures  for  1,190,827  cwts., 
instead  of  682,649  cwts. ;  cotton  manufactures,  for 
114,384  lbs.,  instead  of  63,684  lbs.  The  articles  in 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
for  1871,  now  open  in  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  consists  of  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  oil  paintings,  water-colour  draw¬ 
ings,  and  coloured  and  uncoloured  sketches,  of  widely  varying 
merit,  but  it  comprises  no  work  of  extraordinary  excellence^ 
As  a  whole,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  mediocre  exhibition* 
although  it  contains  a  number  of  very  creditable  and  a  few 
very  promising  pictures.  All  the  styles  or  schools  of 
English  art  are  represented,  but  none  of  them  by  the  best 
work  of  any  of  its  ablest  exponents.  The  absence  of  any 
prominent  feature  is  the  only  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  exhibition. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  picture  in  this  gallery  that  deserves 
to  take  precedence  of  Mr  H.  Moore’s  **  Morning  Grey 
(No.  157),  which  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  its  colour,  but  still  more  so  for  the  bril¬ 
liant,  vivid  light  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  and 
reflected  from  the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea.  This  is  an 
effect  of  light  as  well  as  an  effect  of  colour,  and  it  is  a  very 
pleasing,  finished  sketch.  **  After  Work-time — Sussex 
(No.  159),  by  the  same  artist,  is  also  a  meritorious  and 
original  study,  evincing  a  fine  feeling  for  the  poetic  aspects 
of  nature,  and  considerable  technical  skill.  Three  cleverly- 
drawn  cart-horses  are  browsing  in  a  sloping  field,  skirted 
on  the  right  by  a  group  of  trees,  through  which  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun  strikes  in  a  slanting  direction,  catching 
the  side  of  the  hill  beyond  and  the  trunks  of  a  line  of  elms  in 
the  vale  that  intervenes.  The  foreground  of  Mr  A,  F.  Grace’s 
“In  the  Home  Meadow”  (No.  156)  is  delicately  and,  if 
we  except  the  manipulation  of  the  milkmaid’s  drapery^ 
truthfully  painted  ;  but  the  colour  of  the  sky  is  crude,  and 
the  distance  is  extremely  sketchy.  The  cattle  are  well  drawn,, 
and  the  tone  of  the  land  portion  of  the  picture  is  good ; 
it  is,  however,  marred  by  glaring  pre-Raphaelite  affectation. 
In  “  The  Day  before  the  Gale  ”  (No.  233),  by  Mr  W.  L. 
Wyllie,  we  have  a  colour-harmony  in  black  and  light  grey, 
the  sky  and  sea  displaying  these  tints  in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions.  This  is  a  very  promising  study.  “  Sunset- 
Coast  of  Devonshire  ”  (No.  125),  is  a  striking  example  of 
Mr  W.  A.  Clint’s  work,  and  the  finished  sketch,  “  Rough 
Sea  ”  (No.  195),  is  vigorously  and  effectively  drawn. 
**Low  Water  ”  (No.  203),  a  dull,  red,  sunset  effect,  also  by 
Mr  Clint,  is  not  a  successful  picture.  Mr  J.  Danby’s 

Dawn — Portsmouth  Harbour  ”  (No.  214),  a  dark-red 
sunrise,  throwing  belts  of  light  through  a  clear  atmo¬ 
sphere  down  on  the  war-ships  and  the  still  water,  is  a 
picture  of  much  merit.  “  Early  Morning,  Boats  returning 
— Scarborough”  (No.  73),  by  Mr  E.  Hayes,  is  also  a  fine 
sea-piece.  The  sea,  the  sky,  and  the  boats  are  all  excellent, 
but  the  cluster  of  broken  rock  in  the  foreground  lacks 
hardness.  Mr  Walter  H.  Foster’s  “  Haunt  of  the  Heron 
— on  the  Lowther,  Westmoreland”  (No.  244),  a  tree- 
encircled  glen  and  pool,  under  a  gloomy  autumnal  aspect, 
is  not  without  merit,  although  it  is  not  particularly  effec¬ 
tive.  Among  the  landscapes  in  the  South-east  Boom,  Mr 
J.  P.  Pettitt’s  “Bed  Tarn,  Stirding  Edge,  and  Helvellyn’^ 
(No.  505),  andJkIr  L.  C.  Miles’s  “  Noonday — Cumberland 
(No.  482),  are  noticeable  for  their  strong  contrast  of  light 
and  shade ;  and  Mr  C.  Goldie’s  “  At  Grasmere  ”  (No.  251), 
and  “  On  Hampstead  Heath  ”  (No.  490),  for  their  force 
of  colour  and  truthfulness  of  sentiment,  although  the  two 
latter  are  deficient  in  finish. 

Mr  J.  S.  Noble,  jun.,  exhibits  several  very  meritorious 

nip.tnrps.  His  **  Siimmftr”  ^No.  is  a  verv  oleasing  scene. 
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certainly  too  small,  and  its  legs  are  also  a  little  too  large. 
Mr  W.  H.  Weatherhead’s  little  pictures  show  a  rare  feeling 
for  colour,  and  his  portrait  of  “  A  Scotch  Lass  ”  (No.  489) 
is  highly  promising  in  other  respects  as  well.  A  Little 
Poorly  ”  (No.  143)  is  a  capital  specimen  of  Mr  F.  Morgan's 
work,  mellow  in  tone  and  quiet  in  sentiment.  Mr  A.  J. 
Horsford’s  Lady  Teazle  ’*  (No.  3)  is  a  clever  study  in 
satin,  and  nothing  more ;  and  Mr  T.  Davidson’s  The 
Romance  of  Queen  Eleanor  and  Fair  Rosamond  ”  (No. 
175),  although  a  more  complete  picture,  fails  for  want  of 
point  and  force.  “  Under  Surveillance  ”  (No.  13),  by  Mr 
0.  S.  lidderdale,  is  a  Spanish  lady  walking  abroad  under 
charge  of  her  duenna,  and  only  noteworthy  as  the  soli¬ 
tary  example  in  the  gallery  of  the  school  that  affects 
Spanish  subjects  in  preference  to  all  others.  Mr  E.  0. 
Barnes  sends  two  pictures,  “  A  Quiet  Walk  (No.  106) 
and  “  Perfectly  Satisfied  ”  (No.  112)  ;  the  former,  a  red- 
haired,  quaintly-attired  beauty,  walking  through  a  wood  in 
the  gloaming  with  a  book  in  her  hand ;  and  the  latter,  a 
modern  belle,  in  fine  satin  and  felt  hat  trimmed  with  light 
blue  ostrich-feathers,  surveying  herself  in  a  mirror — both, 
in  their  way,  clever,  but  falling  short  of  excellence. 

One  of  the  best  water-colour  drawings  in  the  exhibition 
is  Mr  J.  I.  Bannatyue’s  “Pool  in  the  Cladish  river — 
Argyllshire  *’  (No.  318),  which  is  really  a  very  fine  little 
picture,  strong  and  truthful  in  colour  and  feeling.  “  Moon- 
rise  on  the  Majis — Holland  ”  (No.  339),  by  Mr  G.  S. 
Walters,  is  also  a  capital  small  landscape.  There  are  a  few 
pictures  in  this  gallery  that  deserve  to  be  noticed  as  artistic 
curiosities.  Under  the  title  “  In  Sight  ”  (No.  422),  Mr  E. 
Griset,  the  caricaturist,  exhibits  a  picture  of  a  wooden, 
looking  eagle,  on  the  top  of  a  painted  papier-mache  pinnacle, 
supposed  to  be  a  rock,  and  with  a  back>ground  of  deep 
indigo  for  a  sky.  In  “  The  Family  Monument  ”  (No.  459), 
Mr  W.  J.  Fulleylove,  evidently  depends  much  more  upon 
his  frame  than  on  his  picture  for  the  effect  he  wishes 
to  produce,  for  the  superficial  area  of  the  former 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  his  canvas.  Mr  G. 
Bouvier’s  “  Rossetta  and  Lucinda — vide  Bickerstaff* s  *  Love 
in  a  Village  ’  (No.  551),  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  a 


and  tattered  trousers,  scowling  defiance  from  under  his 
firmly-knit  brows.  As  a  companion  to  this  sketch,  “  The 
Foe  of  Humanity*'  (No.  14  ter),  is  depicted  as  a  thin, 
sallow,  bloodless-faced  priest,  with  a  sinister,  cunning  leer 
in  his  eye.  Between  these  two  figures  is  placed  a  large 
picture,  entitled  “  Heniy  Rochefort  and  his  Gaoler  ”  (No. 
14).  Rochefort,  with  his  cloak  melodramatically  folded 
round  his  body,  and  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  is  eagerly 
looking  into  the  vacancy  of  his  cell,  and  drinking  in  the  words 
of  a  lusty,  handsome  featured,  flaxen-haired,  semi-nude 
woman,  flushed  with  passion,  who  is  hysterically  wnisporing 
close  to  his  ear,  and  touching  a  wound  on  her  breast,  from 
which  the  blood  trickles  dowa  in  claret-like  drops  upon  her 
scant  drapery.  Very  big  and  pearly  tears  are  falling  in  well- 
defined  pear-shaped  pendants  from  her  heated  eyes,  and 
from  her  manacled  wrists  droops  a  heavy  chain  attaching 
her  to  the  prison  wall.  By  the  red  cap  on  her  head  wo 
know  that  this  figure  is  intended  to  represent  Liberty. 

One  of  the  largest  of  M.  Leonard’s  pictures  brings  before  us 
in  one  view  all  the  horrors  of  war  in  their  most  aggravated 
forms.  Here  the  agony  is  piled  up  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  downright  disl^ief  in  the  reality  of  the  crimes  por- 
trayed.  A  company  of  soldiers  are  firing  upon  a  group  of 
villagers,  who  are  in  the  act  of  flying  from  their  houses.  The 
children  are  specially  selected  for  slaughter.  On  one  side 
of  the  canvas  a  son  is  oanying  off  his  bedridden  father 
upon  his  back,  a  lame  woman  is  Umping  along  on  crutches, 
and  a  little  child  in  his  intense  eagerness  to  escape  has 
thrown  his  hand  out  of  the  picture,  and  clutched  the 
frame.  On  the  other  side,  two  soldiers  are  attempting 
to  commit  rape  on  a  woman,  whose  old  mother  inserts 
her  nails  into  the  temples  of  one  of  them,  in  her 
attempt  to  tear  him  away.  The  dead  babe  in  the  fore, 
ground  of  this  picture  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  M. 
Leonard’s  bad  drawing,  and  also  of  his  vulgar  delight  in 
exposing  the  person.  There  is  much  more  in  this  crowded 
canvas  than  we  can  find  space  to  mention-^more  blood  and 
tears,  and  snow  and  nakedness.  In  “  The  Invasion  of 
'  Mexico,”  we  have  another  attempt  at  nq>e  on  a  half-naked 
woman,  and  here  Maximilian  digs  his  nails  into  the  loins 
of  the  red-haired  fury  round  whom  the  struggle  is  raging 
till  the  blood  spurts  out,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the 
figures  in  Fra  Angelico’s  “  Last  Judgment.”  In  the 
middle  of  the  melSe,  Louis  Napoleon  is  brandishing  a  two- 
handed  sword,  dripping  with  claret-coloured  blood.  “Reason 
Shedding  Tears  over  Ignorance  ”  (No.  2)  is  a  gigantic, 
allegorical,  female  half-figure,  clasping  a  volume  of  ‘  Droits 
et  Devoirs.*  Six  of  M.  Leonard’s  pictures  reflect  and 
exaggerate  the  feelings  of  the  revolutionists  towards  the 
priesthood.  They  are  wild,  screaming  satires,  and  aro 
sufficiently  described  by  such  titles  as  **  Poison  and  Dagger,” 
“Priests  torturing  a  Prisoner,”  “Jesuits  at  Work — the 
Last  Will  and  Testament,”  &c.  One  of  a  trilogy  on  the  late 
war  (No.  6  ter)  represents  France  as  a  young  girl,  with  her 
dress  and  shirt  carefully  folded  back  from  her  right  breast, 
so  as  to  reveal  fully  its  plump  rotundity,  waving  a  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  red  flag  in  the  other,  and  calling  wildly 
on  the  people  to  rush  with  her  to  the  field.  M.  Leonard’s 
pictures  undoubtedly  display  a  certain  uncultivated  power 
of  delineating  violent  poUtioal  passion,  but  they  are  sadly 
deficient  as  regards  truth  of  conception  and  refinement  of 
style.  We  should  say  that  M.  Leonard’s  example  is  not 
likely  to  be  followed  by  any  English  painter. 


M.  LEONARD’S  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

The  collection  of  pictures  now  on  view  at  309  Oxford 
street  will  interest  alike  the  curious  student  of  modern 
art,  and  the  curious  student  of  modem  politics.  It  is  a 
political  and  artistic  novelty  of  an  absolutely  unique  kind, 
and  of  the  most  highly  “  sensational  ”  character.  M. 
Leonard  has  really  di^vered  or  developed  a  new  function 
for  art.  In  “  The  Worship  of  Bacchus  ”  Mr  George  Cruick- 
shank  put  upon  canvas  his  views  on  the  liquor  question,  in 
a  very  direct  and  didactic  form,  and  other  painters  have 
striven  to  inculcate  moral  lessons  in  a  somewhat  less  direct 
and  more  artistic  style.  But  as  yet  no  English  artist 
has  identified  himself  with  a  political  movement,  and 
sought  to  further  it  with  his  brush.  We  have  many  able 
political  draughtsmen  and  caricaturists,  but  no  political 
painter.  It  is  as  sfli  artistic  political  agitator,  we  believe, 
that  M.  Leonard  would  prefer  to  be  judged.  He  is  evi¬ 
dently  no  believer  in  the  doctrine,  “Art  for  Art’s  sake,” 
for  each  of  the  six-and-twenty  pictures  he  exhibits,  has  a 
clear  and  decided  political  or  social  aim.  The  majority  of  his 
pictures,  indeed,  may  be  described  as  enormous  colour^  poli¬ 
tical  cartoons,  roughly,  but  powerfully  painted  in  distemper 
on  the  ooarse  side  of  a  thin  canvas,  and  look  like  superior 
specimens  of  scene-painting.  They  are  obviously  only  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  for  a  strip  of  ochre 
does  duty  as  a  frame,  and  the  scale  on  which  they  are 
painted  shows  that  they  are  designed  for  exhibition  and 
not  for  sale. 

Both  artistically  and  politically  M.  Leonard  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionist  ;  and  he  gives  strongly-pronounced  expression  to  the 
fiercest  passions  of  the  revolutionary  party.  His  art  is  fully 
as  violent  as  his  politics.  The  most  temperate  and  the  most 
effective  of  his  drawings  (No.  14  bis),  “  Our  Rights  or 
Death,”  represents  a  handsome  young  French  workman, 
with  open  breast,  bare  folded  arms,  rough  canvas  apron, 


CONCERTS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr  William  Carter’s  new  sacred 
cantata,  **  Placida,”  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 
The  story  of  the  early  Christian  martyr  is  generally  well- 
known,  or  if  not  the  story,  at  least,  Paul  Delaroche’s  striking 
picture  of  Plaoida’s  body  floating  on  the  stream,  with  the 
**  martyr’s  glory  ”  encircling  her  brow.  The  cantata  has 
no  orchestral  accompaniments  j  at  leaist,  there  were  none  on 
Tuesday,  the  great  organ  and  a  grand  piano  supplying  their 
place  ;  the  former  being  excellently  played  by  Mr  George 
Carter,  who,  by  a  constant  and  judicious  change  of  stops, 
produced  some  charming  combinations  in  both  the  loud 
and  the  soft  passages.  There  is  not  much  of  novelty  in  its 
composition,  but  the  music  is  tuneful  and  pleasing  through- 
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out.  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  saog,  with  all  her 
usual  gncB  aod  power,  the  muiic  allotted  to  “  Placida. 
Tbe  other  solo  rocaliste  are  not  so  well  known ;  and,  though 
thej  sang  well,  critidsm  would  be  onfair,  cspeciallj  at  a 
first  performance.  The  cantata  opens  with  an  OTertwe, 
followed  by  the  chorus,  “  Oracious  and  Bightcous,”  which 
has  a  good  swing  in  it,  and  went  well.  In  the  air  for 
Placida,  “  There  is  a  Gem,”  the  concluding  passage  are 
strongly  suggestire  of  Meyerbeer’s  song,  “  Robert,  toi  que 
j’aime.**  The  composer  eiidently  had  Goss’s  anthem, 
**  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,**  in  Ms  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  double  chorus  **  0  that  men,  Ac.**  The  trio,  “  Dear 
tender  Child,”  is  of  a  rery  pleasing  character,  as,  also,  the 
treble  air,  “  Yes  to  a  bright,  &c.,**  allotted  to  Placida ;  and 
there  is  a  stirring  processional  march,  which  was  encored. 
In  tbe  chorus,  “  Let  them  be  burnt,”  the  basses  lost  their 
time  for  several  bars,  but  recovered  themselves  ultimately. 
The  last  air  for  **  Placida,”  “  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,** 
is  very  melodious,  but  the  solemn  march  that  follows  is  too 
long.  An  encore  was  elicited  for  “  A  Chorus  of  Angels,** 
though  there  is  nothing  particularly  striking  in  it ;  and  a 
**  Hallelujah  Chorus  **  finished  the  work. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  miscellaneous,  and 
consisted  of  Mendelssohn’s  anthem,  in  eight  parts,  ''Judge 
me,  0  God  and,  also,  his  lovely  setting  of  the  fifty -fifth 
psalm,  “  Hear  my  Prayer.**  The  chorus  appeared  at  home 
in  both,  and  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  sang  the  solo 
in  the  latter,  in  her  usual  finished  style.  The  concerto,  in 
G  minor,  by  the  same  composer,  for  piano,  and  arranged 
for  the  organ,  as  regards  the  orchestral  parts,  by  Mr  G. 
Carter,  was  very  well  given.  Three  or  four  more  songs, 
among  which  "  Sampson  **  (Duggan),  sung  by  Mr  Frank 
Elmore ;  and  the  well-known  "  Cujus  animam  ”  of  Rossini, 
by  Mr  ^ward  Lloyd,  both  well  rendered,  with  Beethoven’s 
“  Hallelujah  Chorus,”  were  also  given. 

Last  Monday’s  Popular  Concert  was  devoted  to  Beethoven’s 
works,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  songs  (each  by  a 
different  composer).  Madame  Norman-Nernda  was  first 
violin,  MM.  L.  Bies,  Zerbini,  and  Piatti  taking  the  other 
stringed  instruments  respectively,  and  Mr  Charles  Halle 
being  tbe  pianist.  Everything  was  (as  usual  at  these 
concerts)  very  nearly  perfect.  Most  notable  of  all  was  MrC. 
Halle’s  marvellous  playing  of  Beethoven’s  most  difiicult 
sonata,  in  C  major,  requiring  the  highest  execution. 


“THE  BELLS”  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

Tbe  changes  that  Mr  Leopold  Lewis  has  effected  in 
adapting  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  “Juif  Polonais,”  and 
some  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  employed  to  give  it 
gp-eater  effect,  hardly  improve  it ;  and  the  play  is  not,  either 
in  its  original  or  in  its  altered  shape,  altogether  well  suited 
for  stage  representation  ;  but  the  performance  now  going 
on  at  the  Ljceum  is,  thanks  to  Mr  Henry  Irving  and  all  others 
concerned,  very  well  worth  seeing,  and  seeing  more  than 
once. 

It  claims  to  be  a  “  psychological  study,”  and  that  it  is 
certainly  made  by  Mr  Irving,  who  plays  the  chief,  and  the 
only  important,  part  with  remarkable  ability.  The  hero  is 
Mathias,  a  well-to-do  burgomaster  in  Alsace,  whose  daughter 
Annette  is  about  to  be  married  to  a  handsome  young 
quartermaster,  named  Christian.  The  scene  opens  on  a 
bleak,  snowy  winter  night,  and  Christian  is  hearing  from 
two  old  villagers  the  story  of  a  Polish  Jew  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  and  robbed,  by  some  undiscovered  assassin,  on  just 
such  a  night  exactly  fifteen  years  before,  when  Mathias 
enters,  chilled  and  worn-out  by  a  long  journey  through  the 
storm,  and  agitated  by  a  recent  interview  with  a  mesmerist, 
who  had  compelled  all  whom  ho  was  allowed  to  operate 
upon  to  tell  their  secret  thoughts  while  in  the  mesmeric 
trance.  When  Mathias  hears  what  his  friends  have  been 
talking  about,  he  is  yet  more  agitated ;  and  when  presently 
he  hears  the  sound  of  horses*  bells,  and  finds  that  the 
sound  reaches  no  ears  but  his  own,  he  is  fairly  distraught. 
Dismissing  his  friends  as  quickly  as  he  can,  he  seeks  in  vain 
for  the  hoise  or  horseman  whose  presence  the  bells  seem  to 
mdicate,  and  sees,  instead,  a  vision  of  the  Polish  Jew  on 
horseback,  and  a  young  man  felling  him  to  the  ground  with 
a  hatchet.  Thus  the  first  act  closes.  In  the  second  we 


see  Mathias  recovering  from  a  delirious  illnem,  in  whidi  ha 
has  talked  strangely,  especially  in  his  sleep,  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  Jew.  He  is  anxious  that  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Christian  shall  be  completed  as  hastily 
as  possible,  and  with  that  object  sends  for  the  notary 
to  complete  the  ceremony.  When  he  is  alone  1m 
counts  out  the  ample  dowry  that  he  is  to  give  with  his 
daughter,  but  his  satisfaction  is  turned  into  honor 
by  the  detection  of  one  old  and  foreign  coin  among  the 
rest,  and  by  the  sound  of  the  bells  which  the  right  of  this 
coin  brings  back  to  his  ears.  He  hears  again  while 
he  is  signing  the  marriage  oontract,  and  again  while  the 
guests  are  dancing  and  singing  in  honour  of  the  event. 
In  the  third  act,  while  the  wedding  festivities  are  being* 
carried  far  into  the  nighty  he  betakes  him  to  a  lonely  room, 
where  he  thinks  he  may  talk  and  even  rave  in  his  sleep 
without  any  one  hearing  his  secrets ;  but  the  loneliness  only 
makes  the  sound  of  the  bells  more  audible.  Defying 
he  goes  to  his  bed  behind  a  screen,  but  his  sleep  is  restless. 
In  a  dream  he  sees  himself  standing  as  a  prisoner  in  a 
court  of  justice,  accused  of  murdering  the  Polish  Jew, 
though  the  only  ground  of  the  accusation  is  that  his 
countenance  changes  and  he  talks  of  hearing  the  mys¬ 
terious  bells  whenever  the  murder  is  alluded  to.  He 
vehemently  asserts  his  innocence  and  calls  for  proof.  In 
answer  to  him  the  mesmerist  whom  he  had  rmdly  met  a 
few  days  before  is  brought  in ;  he  is  mesmerised  agrinst 
his  will ;  and  while  in  the  trance  he  tells  and  acts  over 
again  the  story  of  the  crime  which  he  had  committed  long 
ago.  Released  from  the  trance,  he  dreams  that  sentence  of 
death  is  pronounced  against  him.  His  scream  at  that 
climax  wakes  him,  and  brings  up  all  the  people  of  the 
house,  who,  forcing  into  the  room,  are  just  in  time  to  see 
him  die  in  a  frenzy  of  terror  and  remorse. 

The  play,  if  an  interesting  “  psychological  study,**  is 
almost  too  dismal  for  acting,  and  the  illusions  of  the  bells 
and  the  vision,  which  of  course  the  audience  see  and  hear 
as  well  as  Mathias,  yet  more  of  the  long  dream  and  the 
mesmeric  trance  within  the  dream,  are  hardly  compatible 
with  the  requirements  of  the  modem  stage.  But  they 
are  represented  as  well  as  they  can  be,  and  they  are 
maintained  with  remarkable  vigour  by  Mr  Irving,  who 
misses  no  single  feature  in  the  ghastly  presentment,  and 
who,  if  thereby  he  renders  the  performance 'unsuitable  for 
spectators  of  weak  nerves,  gives  proof  of  very  remarkable 
talents  in  a  line  akin  to,  but  very  different  from,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  melodramatic  acting.  All  the  other  j»rti 
in  the  play  are  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  MathiM 
but  all  are  fairly  maintained.  Mr  Herbert  Crellin  is  Chris¬ 
tian,  Miss  Fanny  Heywood  is  Annette,  and  Miss  G.  Paunoe- 
fort  is  Catherine,  the  wife  of  Mathias.  The  only  other 
parte  of  any  importance  are  assigned  to  Mr  Frank  Hall  and 
Mr  F.  W.  Irish.  The  stage  arrangements  are  also  very 
good  in  nearly  every  way,  and  go  as  far  as  they  can  bo  m- 
pected  to  go  towards  obviating  the  difficulties  and  enhancing 
the  effect  of  the  plot. 


Sunday  Lectubx  Society. — On  December  8rd  a  lecture  was  de¬ 
livered  by  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  FX-S.  (Swiney 
Lcctnrer  on  Geology,  British  Mnsenm),  on  “The  Coast  Lin^  and 
its  Teachings.”  Before  entering  on  the  direct  subject  of  hia  le^ 
ture,  Dr  Cobbold  made  some  general  remarks  on  tbe  value  of 
scientific  instruction.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  gwlogical 
aspect  of  the  coast  line.  So  great  is  its  general  uniformity,  that 
the  600  miles  of  the  Irish  coast  only  exhibit  the  general  fwtui^ 
that  may  be  observed  in  600  yards  of  the  same.  In  explaining  t  e 
formation  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  the  great  bulk  of  which  have 
been  formed  by  aqueous  deposits.  Dr  Cobbold  propounded  the  sj^ 
tern  of  denudation,  about  which  the  most  important  knowledge tw 
we  possess  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  for.  In  iUustraUon 
of  his  subject.  Dr  Cobbold  exhibited  a  series  of  sketchea  taM*^ 
by  himself  of  the  different  rock  formations  to  be  seen  on  « 
coast  and  elsewhere,  which  materially  assisted  the  a^icnM 
forming  an  idea  of  their  different  aspects.  He  observed  that 
of  the  practical  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  atndy  o 
coast  line,  resulting  as  it  did  in  a  plain  demonstration  w 
immense  age  of  the  primary  rocks,  and  the  8*’*dual  continiuty 
all  the  formations,  was  the  destruction  of  the  old  idea  as  to 
origin  of  our  globe  by  sudden  and  separate  acta  of  creatio®* 
performed  at  a— geologically  speaking — recent  date. 
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ME  FOESTEB’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 

TKt  lAft  of  Charha  Dickeiu.  Sj  John  Forater.  Vol.  I.  1812- 
1842.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Nearly  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  Dickens  chose  his 
biographer.  I  desire  no  better  for  my  fame,”  he  wrote  to 
and  of  Mr  Forster,  in  1848,  “when  my  personal  dustiness 
shall  be  past  the  control  of  my  love  of  order,  than  such  a 
biographer  and  such  a  critic.”  “You  know  mo  better,” 
he  wrote  in  1862,  **  than  any  other  man  does,  or  ever  will.” 
The  work  thus  assigned  to  him  has  been  begun  by  Mr 
^  Forster  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  the  memoir  promises, 
when  completed,  to  be  as  delightful  and  as  valuable  an  one 
as  can  be  found  in  our  language.  *  The  Life  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith*  is  a  masterpiece;  but  ‘The  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens  *  is  likely  lo  bo  in  every  way  its  equal  as  a 
literary  production,  while  the  theme  is  of  far  greater  inte¬ 
rest  to  readers  of  our  day,  and  the  writer  is  able  to  bring 
to  it  that  personal  knowledge  which  the  most  diligent 
book-study,  even  of  such  a  book-student  as  Mr  Forster, 
cannot  replace.  All  the  thousand  touches  that  can  only 
be  inspired  by  close  intimacy  and  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
friend  with  friend  are  here,  by  one  of  the  subtlest  and 
most  powerful  literary  artists  of  the  time,  given  to  a  mar¬ 
vellously  vigorous  picture  of  a  man  whose  real  portrait  all 
•  the  world  will  be  glad  to  see,  and  will  be  better  for  seeing. 

The  story  of  Dickens’s  life  till  he  was  thirty  is  here 
chronicled.  The  last  six  years  fill  nearly  four-fiths  of  the 
volume  ;  but  what  is  told  about  the  first  four-and-twenty 
years  is  its  most  welcome  portion.  The  three  chapters  in 
which  Mr  Forster  recounts  the  early  life  of  his  hero — far 
more  of  a  hero  than  his  heartiest  admirers  ever  supposed 
him  to  be— contain,  indeed,  as  pathetic  a  narrative  of  child- 
life  as  is  to  be  found  in  *  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  ’  or  in 
*  Oliver  Twist  ’ — and  what  more  can  be  said  than  that  ? 
Everybody  knew  that  Dickens  worked  bravely  up  from 
humble  life  by  his  own  exertions,  and  that  the  genius  by 
which  he  has  brightened  the  lives  of  millions  was  quickened 
amid  hardships  that  might  well  have  stified  it,  if  it  could 
have  been  stified ;  but  few  indeed  could  have  guessed  how 
great  was  the  strain,  how  bitter  were  the  hardships,  put 
upon  his  young  life.  Mr  Forster’s  story  of  this  early 
heroism — partly  told  in  the  way  of  extracts  from  an  auto¬ 
biographical  fragment,  portions  of  which  were  used,  with 
hardly  any  alteration,  by  the  author  himself  in  ‘  David 
Copperfield  ’ — is  not  only  strangely  interesting  in  itself, 
but  is  also  of  the  greatest  value  in  that  it  furnishes  the 
key  to  all  Dickens’s  later  history.  It  tells  us  how  the 
lad  who  was  to  be  “  the  most  popular  novelist  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  one  of  the  greatest  humourists  that  England  has 
produced,”  born  at  Portsea  on  the  7th  of  February,  1812, 
living  at  Chatham  between  1816  and  1821,  had  to  fight 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  with  very  little  help  from  others, 
after  he  was  nine  years  old.  He  had  not  much  help 
from  others  before  that.  His  father,  a  poorly-paid  clerk 
in  the  Navy  Pay  OflSce,  could  do  but  little  for  him,  and 
that  little  seems  to  have  been  grudged.  He  was,  as  he 
described  himself  to  Washington  Irving,  “  a  very  small  and 
not-over-particularly-taken-care-of  boy,”  barely  taught  to 
read,  and  then  left  to  practise  reading,  and  to  give  a  tone  to  his 
disposition  through  life,  by  revelling  over  a  cheap  lot  of  books 
in  a  lumber-room.  ‘  Roderick  Random,’  *  Tom  Jones,*  *  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  ‘  Don  Quixote,*  tod  ‘  The  Spectator  * 
being  among  the  number.  From  these  treasures  he  was  taken 
at  the  age  of  nine,  when  his  parents,  coming  to  live  in  London, 
took  a  shabby  house  in  Bayham-street,  Camden-town,  a 
washerwoman  living  next  door,  and  a  Bow-street  oflScer 
over-tWway.  His  father  had  been  in  money  difficulties  all 
along,  and  now  he  did  not  mend  matters  by  making  a  com¬ 
position  with  his  creditors.  Dickens  always  spoke  well  of 
his  father.  “  But,”  he  said,  “  in  the  ease  of  his  temper, 
and  the  straitness  of  his  means,  he  appeared  to  have 
utterly  lost,  at  this  time,  the  idea  of  educating  me  at  all, 
and  to  have  utterly  put  from  him  the  notion  that  I  had 
any  claim  upon  him,  in  that  regard,  whatever.  So  I 
degenerated  into  cleaning  his  boots  of  a  morning,  and  my 
own ;  and  making  myself  useful  in  the  work  of  the  little 


house  ;  and  looking  after  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  going  on  such  poor  errands  as  arose  out  of  our  poor 
way  of  living.”  Presently  that  drudgery  was  exchanged 
for  a  worse.  His  father  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  the 
Marshalsea.  Young  Dickens,  living  with  his  mother,  now 
in  Gower-street  North,  had  to  pawn  all  the  books  and 
nearly  all  the  furniture,  and,  at  last,  to  save  money,  his 
mother  and  the  other  children  went  to  live  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  he  himself  was  handed  over  as  a  lodger  to  the  Mrs 
Pipchin  of  *  Dombey  and  Son,*  then  living  in  Little  College- 
street,  Camden-town.  Before  that,  from  the  time  of  his 
father’s  incarceration,  he  began  to  earn  his  own  living. 
For  six  shillings  a  week,  afterwards  raised  to  seven,  he 
worked  at  Jonathan  Warren’s  blacking  factory  in  Old 
Hungerford  Stairs,  covering  the  pots  of  blacking  with 
paper,  and  tying  them  up  with  string  as  fast  as  he  could  all 
through  the  day.  He  afterwards  told  how  he  used  to  make 
his  luxurious  breakfast  off  a  penny  loaf  and  a  pennyworth 
of  milk ;  and,  before  going  to  his  work,  to  put  another 
penny  loaf  in  a  cupboard  to  serve,  with  a  bit  of  cheese,  for 
his  supper  when  he  came  home  at  night.  His  dinner  ho 
generally  bought  in  town  : 

It  was  commonly  a  saveloy  and  a  pcnnj  loaf ;  sometimes,  a 
fourpennj  plate  of  beef  from  a  cook's  shop  ;  sometimes,  a  plate 
of  bread  and  cbeese,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  from  a  miserable  old 

gublic-bouse  over  the  way :  the  Swan,  if  I  remember  right,  or  the 
wan  and  something  else  that  I  have  forgotten.  Once,  I  remom- 
'  ber  tacking  my  own  bread  (which  I  had  brought  from  home  in 
the  morning)  under  my  arm,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  like 
a  book,  and  going  into  the  best  dining-room  in  Johnson's  alamode 
beef-house  iu  Charles  court,  Drury  lane,  and  magniticentlv  order¬ 
ing  a  small  plate  of  alamode  beef  to  eat  with  it.  What  the 
waiter  thought  of  such  a  strange  little  apparition,  coming  in  all 
alone,  I  don’t  know  ;  but  1  can  see  him  now,  staring  at  me  as  I 
ate  my  dinner,  and  bringing  up  the  other  waiter  to  look.  I  gave 
him  a  halfpenny,  and  I  wish,  now,  that  be  hadn’t  taken  it. 
a  a  •  *  a  * 

I  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little  qualified — how  could 
I  bo  otherwise  ?— to  undertake  the  whole  charge  of  my  own 
existence,  that,  in  going  to  Hungerford  stairs  of  a  morning,  I 
could  not  resist  the  stale  pastry  put  out  at  half-price  on  trays  at 
the  confectioners'  doors  in  Tottenhara-court-road ;  and  I  often 
spent  in  that,  the  money  I  should  have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then 
I  went  without  my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll,  or  a  slice  of  pudding. 
There  were  two  pudding  shops  between  which  I  was  divided, 
according  to  my  finances.  One  was  in  a  court  close  to  8t 
Martin's  church  (at  the  back  of  the  church),  which  is  now  removed 
altogether.  The  padding  at  that  shop  was  made  with  currants, 
and  was  rather  a  special  pudding,  but  was  dear ;  two  penn'orth 
not  being  larger  than  a  penn'orth  of  more  ordinary  padding.  A 
good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in  the  Strand,  somewhere  near  where 
the  Lowther-arcade  is  now.  It  was  a  stout,  hale  pudding,  heavy 
and  flabby ;  with  great  raisins  in  it,  stuck  in  whole,  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  apart.  It  came  up  hot,  at  about  noon  every  day  ;  and  many 
and  many  a  day  did  T  dine  off  it. 

We  had  half-an-Uour,  I  think,  for  tea.  When  I  had  money 
enough,  I  used  to  go  to  a  coffee-shop,  and  have  half-a-pint  of 
coffee,  and  a  slice  of  breau-and-butter.  When  I  had  no  money, 

1  took  a  turn  in  Covent-garden  market,  and  stared  at  the  pine¬ 
apples.  The  coffee-shops  to  which  I  most  resorted  were,  one  in 
Maiden-lane ;  one  in  a  court  (non-existent  now)  close  to  Hunger- 
ford-market  ;  and  one  in  St  Martin’s-lane,  of  which  I  only  recol¬ 
lect  that  it  stood  near  the  church,  and  that  in  the  door  there  was 
an  oval  glass-plate,  with  corras-RooM  painted  on  it,  addressed 
towards  the  street.  If  I  ever  find  myself  in  a  very  different  kind 
of  coffee-room  now,  but  where  there  is  such  an  inscription  on 
glass,  and  read  it  backward  on  the  wrong  side  moob-bbffoo  (as  I 
often  used  to  do  then,  in  a  dismal  reverie),  a  shock  goes  through 
my  blood. 

I  know  I  do  not  exaggerate,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally, 
the  scantiness  of  my  resources  and  the  difficulties  of  my  life.  I 
know  that  if  a  shilling  or  so  were  given  me  by  any  one,  I  spent  it 
in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I  know  that  I  worked,  from  morning  to 
night,  with  common  men  and  boys,  a  shabby  child.  I  know  that 
I  tried,  but  ineffectually,  not  to  anticipate  my  money,  and  to  make 
it  last  the  week  through ;  by  putting  it  away  in  a  drawer  I  had  in 
the  counting  bouse,  wrapped  into  six  little  parcels,  each  parcel 
containing  the  same  amount,  and  labelled  with  a  different  day. 

I  know  that  I  have  lounged  about  the  streets,  insufficiently  and 
unsatisfactorily  fed.  I  know  that,  but  for  the  mercy  of  (lod,  I 
might  easily  have  been,  for  any  care  that  was  taken  of  me,  a 
little  robber  or  a  little  vagaboua. 

After  a  time,  to  be  nearer  the  blacking-shop  and  the 
Marshalsea,  the  lad  went  to  lodge  in  a  back  attic  in  Lant- 
sireet,  “  where  Bob  Sawyer  lodged  many  years  afterwards.^ 
Then  he  breakfasted  and  supped  “  at  home  ”  with  his 
parents,  and  they  were  waited  on  by  a  good-hearted  work¬ 
house  servant,  who  is  now  immortalised  as  the  Mar¬ 
chioness.  These  were  happier  times,  for  there  was  once 
more  some  faint  sense  of  homeliness  for  him  in  his  bitter 
loneliness. 
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Seeing  how^  much  Dickens  gained  by  these  experiences, 
how  his  heart  was  widened  and  his  sympathies  were 
quickened  for  all  the  sufferers  in  the  world,  it  is  ina- 
possible  to  regret  them  altogether;  but  they  made  his 
young  life  very  wretched,  and  Mr  Forster  found  traces  of 
their  effect  in,  “  at  intervals,  a  stem  and  even  cold  isola¬ 
tion  of  self-reliance  side  by  side  with  a  susceptivity  almost 
feminine,  and  the  most  eager  craving  for  sympathy.”  **  I 
must  entreat  you,”  wrote  Dickens  himself,  in  1862,  “  to  go 
back  to  what  you  know  of  my  childish  days,  and  to  ask 
yourself  whether  it  is  natural  that  something  of  the 
character  formed  in  me  then,  and  lost  under  happier  cir¬ 
cumstances,  should  have  reappeared  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  never-to-be-forgotten  misery  of  that  old  time  bred  a 
certain  shrinking  sensitiveness  in  a  certain  ill-clad,  ill-fed 
child  that  I  have  found  come  back  in  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  misery  of  this  later  time.”  But  what,  one  is 
hard-hearted  enough  to  think,  were  these  personal  miseries 
in  comparifon  with  the  gcod  service  they  have  done  to 
others?  “With  the  very  poor  and  unprosperous,”  says 
Mr  Forster,  “out  of  whose  sufferings  and  stragglings,  and  the 
virtues  as  well  as  vices  bora  of  them,  his  not  least  splendid 
successes  were  wrought,  his  childish  experiences  had  made 
him  naturally  one.  They  were  not  his  clients  whose  cause 
he  pleaded  with  such  pathos  and  humour,  and  on  whose 
side  he  got  the  laughter  and  tears  of  all  the  world,  but,  in 
some  sort,  his  very  self.” 

We  have  been  tempted  to  repeat  some  parts  of  the  very 
touching  story  of  Dickens’s  boyish  life  that  Mr  Forster  has 
told.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  repeat  what  follows.  The 
outline  of  his  later  history  is  known  ;  but  Mr  Forster  fills 
up  the  details  with  minuteness  and  vividness  that  render 
every  page  of  his  book  most  welcome  reading.  Here  we 
see  how  the  young  blacking-maker's  drudge,  put  to  school 
at  last,  came  to  be  once  more  a  boy  like  other  boys ;  how 
he  got  on  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter;  and  how  suddenly,  from  being  a  very 
skilful  transcriber  of  other  people's  platitudes,  he  showed 
that  he  bad  in  himself  the  power  of  uttering  such  wit  as 
the  world  can  rarely  hear ;  how  then,  the  publishers  dis¬ 
cerning  his  merits  before  he  himself  did,  he  entered  into 
engagements  by  which  he  was  pledged  to  write  his  first 
books  at  hack  wages,  and  with  a  speed  that  would  have  put 
many  a  weaker  man  out  of  gear  for  life;  and  how  at  length 
he  freed  himself  from  this  bondage  and  began  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  hia  genius,  and  to  receive  the  friendship  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  time.  Mr  Forster’s  narrative  extends 
to  the  close  of  Dickens’s  visit  to  America  in  1842,  of  which 
it  gives  an  especially  minute  account,  based  upon  letters 
and  journals  not  incorporated  in  the  *  American  Notes.* 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  this  volume 
describe  the  personal  relations  between  Dickens  and  Mr 
Forster  during  their  long  and  close  friendship.  Thus  he  is 
described  as  he  was  in  1837  : 

Very  different  was  his  face  in  those  days  from  that  which  photo¬ 
graphy  has  made  familiar  to  the  present  generation.  A  look  of 
youthfulncss  first  attracted  you,  and  then  a  candour  and  openness 
of  expression  which  made  you  sure  of  the  qualities  within.  The 
features  were  very  good.  He  had  a  capital  forehead,  a  firm  nose 
with  full  wide  nostril,  eyes  wonderfully  beaming  with  intellect 
and  running  over  with  humour  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  rather 
prominent  mouth  strongly  marked  with  sensibility.  The  head 
was  altogether  well-formed  and  symmetrical,  and  the  air  and 
carriage  of  it  were  extremely  spirited.  The  hair  so  scant  and 
grizzled  in  later  days  was  then  of  a  rich  brown  and  most  luxuriant 
abundance,  and  the  bearded  face  of  bis  last  two  decades  had 
hardly  a  vestige  of  hair  or  whisker ;  but  there  was  that  iu  the  face 
as  I  first  recollect  it  which  no  time  could  change,  and  which 
remained  implanted  on  it  unalterably  to  the  last.  This  was  the 
quickness,  keenness,  and  practical  power,  the  eager,  restless, 
energetic  outlook  on  each  several  feature,  that  seemed  to  tell  so 
little  of  a  student  or  writer  of  books,  and  so  much  of  a  man  of 
action  and  business  in  the  world.  Light  and  motion  flashed  from 
every  part  of  it.  It  was  as  if  made  qf  steely  was  said  of  it,  four  or 
five  years  after  the  time  to  which  I  am  referring,  by  a  most 
original  and  delicate  observer,  the  late  Mrs  Carlyle.  **  What  a 
face  is  his  to  meet  in  a  drawing-room!  ”  wrote  Leigh  Hunt  to  me, 
the  morning  after  I  made  them  known  to  each  other.  “  It  has 
the  life  and  soul  in  it  of  fifty  human  beings.”  In  such  sayings 
arc  expressed  not  alone  the  restless  and  resistless  vivacity  and 
force  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  that  also  which  lay  beneath 
them  of  steadiness  and  hard  endurance. 

Mr  Forster  s  literary  history  of  Dickens  is  as  interesting 
as  his  memoir  of  the  man  apart  from  his  books ;  if,  indeed, 


a  writer  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  calling,  and  to  whom 
fiction  was  only  the  painting  of  the  realest  of  all  facts 
could  ever  be  said  to  be  apart  from  his  books.  We  have 
here  the  story  of  the  publication  of  ‘  Pickwick,’  ‘  Oliver 
Twist,’  Nicholas  Nickleby,'  *  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,*  and 
*  Baraaby  Budge,*  with  much  delicate  and  truthful  criticism 
of  each  novel,  and  many  illustrations  of  the  real  antecedents 
of  their  leading  characters.  How  real  all  his  characters 
were  to  him,  Mr  Forster’s  extracts  from  his  letters  show. 
In  killing  Little  Nell,  for  instance,  he  felt  like  a  murderer! 
“lam  the  wretchedest  of  the  wretched,”  he  wrote  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1841.  “  It  casts  the  most  horrible  shadow  upon 
me,  and  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  moving  at  all.” 
And  ten  days  later,  “  after  you  left  last  night,  I  took  my 
desk  upstairs,  and,  writing  until  four  o’clock  this  morning, 
finished  the  whole  story.  It  makes  me  very  melancholy 
to  think  that  all  these  people  are  lost  to  me  for 
ever,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could  become  attached 
to  any  new  set  of  characters.”  And  the  people  of  his 
novels  were  real  to  other  persons,  too.  One  out  of  many 
good  stories  here  told  comes  from  Mr  Carlyle.  “  An  arch¬ 
deacon,”  he  wrote,  in  1837,  “  with  his  own  venerable 
lips,  repeated  to  me,  the  other  night,  a  strange  profane 
story  of  a  solemn  clergyman  who  had  been  administering 
ghostly  consolation  to  a  sick  person.  Having  finished, 
satisfactorily  as  he  thought,  and  got  out  of  the  room,  he 
heard  the  sick  person  ejaculate — *  Well,  thank  God,  ‘Pick¬ 
wick  ’  will  be  out  in  ten  days,  any  way  !*  This  is  dreadful.” 

Among  occasional  work  that  Dickens  did  for  the 
Examiner  in  these  early  years  was  a  review  of  Hood’s  ‘  Up 
the  Rhine.*  “  Rather  poor,”  he  wrote  of  it  privately  to  Mr 
Forster,  “  but  I  have  not  said  so,  because  Hood  is  and 
ill  besides.”  In  that  half-sentence  the  man  showed  his  whole 
disposition,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  And  there  are  a 
hundred  such  flashes  in  this  volume,  by  which  Dickens’s 
fame  will  be  enhanced,  and  in  which  Mr  Forster,  while 
honestly  fulfilling  his  trust  as  his  friend’s  executor,  has 
given  to  the  world  as  good  a  supplement  as  could  possibly 
be  provided  to  those  writings  in  which  Charles  Dickens,  at 
so  many  Christmas-tides,  preached  his  own  eloquent  ser¬ 
mons  upon  the  text,  “  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards 


FATHER  NEWMAN’S  ESSAYS. 

Essays^  Critical  and  Historical.  By  John  Henry  Newman.  In 
Two  Volumes.  Pickering. 

The  “advertisement”  that  Dr  Newman  has  prefixed  to 
this  ccllection  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  is  fully  as 
characteristic  and  instructive  as  any  portion  of  the  contents 
of  the  two  volumes.  In  it  he  explains  the  principal  reason 
that  has  induced  him  to  republish  the  essays  he  wrote 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
explanation  strikingly  illustrates  both  the  peculiar  strength 
and  the  peculiar  weakness  of  his  intellect.  He  reminds  us 
that  he  can  only  suppress  what  he  has  written  for  a  time  ; 
that  sooner  or  later  his  power  over  it  will  cease.  “  And 
then,”  he  adds,  “  if  it  is  either  in  its  matter  or  its  drift 
adapted  to  benefit  the  cause  which  it  was  intended  to 
support  when  it  was  given  to  the  world,  it  will  be  repub¬ 
lished  in  spite  of  his  later  disavowal  of  it.  In  order  to 
anticipate  the  chance  of  its  being  thus  used  after  his  death, 
the  only  way  open  to  him  is,  while  living,  to  show  why  it 
has  ceased  to  approve  itself  to  his  own  judgment.”  This 
is  a  fine  instance  of  Dr  Newman’s  mastery  of  “  the  art  of 
putting  it.”  There  is  more  cleverness  here  than  appears 
on  the  surface,  and  we  believe  that  the  author  of  this 
passage  is  not  aware  himself  how  very  subtle  and  mislead* 
ing  it  is.  The  impression  that  a  hasty  perusal  of  this 
“  advertisement  ”  would  assuredly  produce  is,  that  the 
essays  to  which  it  refers  are  calculated  to  benefit  the  cause 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  let  it  be  observed  that  I^ 
Newman  does  not  commit  himself  to  this  opinion.  It  i* 
true,  he  acts  on  the  assumption  that  this  hypothesis  is 
correct,  but  he  only  puts  it  forward  as  an  hypothesis.  He, 
no  doubt,  sincerely  and  earnestly  believed  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  these  essays  that  they  would  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  but  he  can  hardly  do  so 
now.  Their  true  drift  has  been  exemplified  in  his  own 
case  and  in  the  case  of  many  others  ever  whom  they  have 
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exercised  an  influence.  It  seems  natural  and  proper  that 
Dr  Newman  should  be  anxious  to  counteract  any  Protestant 
tendency  in  his  earlier  writings,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
reason  he  alleges  for  republishing  these  essays  if  their 
tendency  is  all  the  other  way  ?  He  expresses  a  hope  that 

either  no  reprint  of  ”  these  essays  “  will  be  made  here¬ 
after,  or  that  the  reprint  of  his  flrst  thoughts  will  in  fair¬ 
ness  be  allowed  to  carry  with  it  a  reprint  of  his  second.*’ 
In  other  words,  Dr  Newman  hopes  that  the  “  notes  ”  he 
has  now  appended  to  his  essays  will  be  reprinted  along 
with  them.  This  is  certainly  a  reasonable  request,  but  it 
is  just  possible  to  infer  from  these  statements  that  the 
essays  and  the  notes  stand  in  the  relation  of  bane  and  anti* 
dote,  which  would  be  a  great  mistake.  In  all  essential 
respects  the  essays  are  in  harmony  with  the  notes,  and  lead 
logically  up  to  them.  The  point  of  view  is  the  same  in 
both,  and  the  arguments  are  based  upon  and  deduced  from 
the  same  assumptions.  Dr  Newman’s  career  has  been  re¬ 
markably  consistent  throughout,  although  he  appears  to 
think  otherwise,  and  there  is  little  in  the  essays  he  wrote 
while  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Ghurch  that  he  needs 
to  correct  now  that  he  is  a  Boman  Catholic  priest.  In  the 
latter  capacity,  he  has  merely  developed  the  doctrines  he 
held  and  taught  in  the  former. 

No  one  who  understands  his  *  Apologia  pro  Vit4  Su&  ’ 
can  doubt  that  John  Henry  Newman  was  virtually  a  Boman 
Catholic  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his  intellectual  life,  and 
it  is  the  only  surprising  feature  in  his  career  that,  with  his 
acute  and  highly-trained  logical  faculty,  he  should  have 
required  so  long  a  time  to  discover  the  fact.  He  tells  us  in 
the  *  Apologia  ’ :  “  From  the  age  of  fifteen,  dogma  has 
been  the  fundamental  principle  of  my  religion,”  and  he 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  means  by  the  term 
**  dogma.”  These  volumes  confirm  the  truth  of  this  con¬ 
fession.  The  essays  they  contain  possess  no  ** critical” 
value, — how  could  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  criti¬ 
cism  be  expected  from  a  man  who  glories  in  the  thought 
that  he  has  subjected  his  intellect  to  authority  ? — but  they 
possess  a  high  autobiographic  and  historical  interest  and 
value.  Dr  Newman  is  a  representative  man  ;  indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  very  ^au-ideal  of  what  a  represen¬ 
tative  man  ought  to  be.  He  exhibits  in  his  life  and 
writings  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  movement 
with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and  he  exhibits  little  or 
nothing  else.  In  our  opinion,  this  peculiarity  accounts  in 
great  measure  for  the  extraordinary  and  otherwise  inex¬ 
plicable  attraction  many  men  of  unusual  ability  and 
culture,  who  have  no  syuipathy  with  his  doctrines,  feel 
towards  Dr  Newman.  His  mind  works  in  a  narrow  range, 
but  within  that  range  he  is  facile  ^tincepe.  His  faculties 
are  rather  rare  than  powerful.  He  is,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression  without  running  the  risk  of  being  misunder¬ 
stood  to  imply  the  slightest  disrespect  by  it,  a  most  remark¬ 
able  psychological  phenomenon.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  curious 
subject  of  study,  we  confess,  that  we  have  always  regarded 
him,  and  in  this  we  are  not  singular.  Many  who  profess 
the  greatest  admiration  for  the  man  assume  a  similar  atti¬ 
tude  towards  him  ;  indeed,  without  embracing  his  views, 
it  is  impossible  to  assume  any  other,  unless  we  ignore  his 
existence  altogether. 

The  subjects  of  all  Dr  Newman’s  essays,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  are  either  theological  or  ecclesiastical,  and  the  article 
on  “  Poetry  with  reference  to  Aristotle’s  Poetics,”  is,  in 
great  part  and  in  its  spirit,  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
also.  To  us  these  volumes  are  mainly  interesting  because 
they  enable  us  to  realise  very  clearly  the  vast  amount  of 
Boman  Catholic  virus  still  latent  in  certain  Protestant 
churches  and  creeds,  and  to  trace  the  process  by  which 
Dr  N§wman  gradually,  but  steadily,  assimilated  it  into 
his  intellectusd  system.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
writer  of  these  essays  manifested  a  decided  proclivity 
towards  dogmatism  of  the  most  thorough -going  kind  at  a 
very  early  age.  In  the  second  of  the  papers  in  the  present 
collection,— one  of  the  *  Tracts  for  the  Times,’— entitled 
”  On  the  Introduction  of  Bationalistic  Principles  into 
Bevealed  Beligion,”  and  published  in  1836,  his  aversion  to 
anything  savouring  of  freedom  of  thought  is  already  very 
pronounced.  The  purpose  he  has  in  view  in  that  essay  is 
to  expose  **  a  very  peculiar  and  subtle  form  of  rationalism 


existing  covertly  in  the  popular  religion  of  this  day,”  and 
he  accomplishes  that  purpose  most  successfully.  He  de¬ 
nounces  those  Christians  who  seek  to  understand  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  doctrines  of  their  creed,  and  who  exhibit  an  indis¬ 
position  to  accept  them,  purely  and  simply,  as  mysteries  and 
dogmas.  “  Bationalism  ”  he  defines  as  **  a  certain  abuse  of 
reason ;  that  is  a  use  of  it  for  purposes  for  which  it  never 
was  intended,  and  is  not  fitted.  To  rationalise  in  matters 
of  revelation  is  to  make  our  reason  the  standard  and  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  doctrines  revealed.  ...  A  rationalistic  spirit 
IS  the  antagonist  of  faith ;  for  faith  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
the  acceptance  of  what  our  reason  cannot  reach,  simply  and 
absolutely  upon  testimony.”  He  will  not  call  the  anony¬ 
mous  writer  of  a  passage  he  quotes  a  rationalist,”  **  be¬ 
cause  he  neither  professes  belief  in  revelation,  nor  dresses 
up  any  portion  of  its  contents  into  a  scientific,  intelligible 
form.”  That  epithet  he  would  reserve  exclusive!}’  for 
those  who,  acknowledging  that  the  revelation  is  divine, 
nevertheless  attempt  to  understand  and  explain  it.  ”  Mys¬ 
tery,”  he  tells  us,  ”  may  be  regarded  as  the  badge  or 
emblem  of  orthodoxy.”  The  chief  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  revelation — the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  Ac. — are  all  mysteries,  and  he  insists  that  they 
are  not  rightly  received  unless  their  mystical,  unintelligible 
character  is  fully  seen  and  avowed.  There  is  a  delicious 
straightforwardness  and  frankness  in  this  statement  which 
cannot  be  too  greatly  admired.  But  the  mysterious  and 
apparently  arbitrary  element  in  dogma  has  its  own  peculiar 
use.  **  It  is  as  incorrect,”  says  Dr  Newman,  in  his  habitual, 
uncompromising,  and  thorough-going  style,  **  to  say  that 
dogmas  do  not  impress  and  influence  our  minds,  as  to  say 
they  are  not  stated  in  Scripture  as  dogmas.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  does  ’  tend  to  develops  the  divine  character,' 
does  *  make  a  moral  impression  on  our  minds,’  ”  he 
declares  in  reply  to  a  writer  who  denied  that  it  did  ;  ”  for 
does  not  the  notion  of  mystery  lead  to  awe  and  wonder  ? 
and  are  these  not  moral  impressions  ?  ”  Truly  a  trium¬ 
phant  refutation,  effected  by  means  that  appear  to  us 
miraculously  simple  I  In  these  utterances  we  recognine 
the  same  voice  that  gave  forth  yet  a  more  certain  sound, 
years  later,  in  a  ”  note  ”  to  the  *  Apologia,*  when  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Three  and  One  was  in 
manifest  and  irreconcilable  conflict  with  his  ideas  of 
arithmetic,  and  that  this  contradiction  of  reason  was  to 
him  one  of  its  chief  recommendations. 

The  next  essay,  designated  Fall  of  De  la  Mennais,”  and 
dated  1837,  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  the  feelings  that 
Dr  Newman  then  entertained  towards  Liberalism,  regarded 
from  its  political  side.  ”  Dieu  et  la  Liberte,”  the  motto 
that  De  la  Mennais  selected  for  V Avenir^  is  there  charac¬ 
terised  as  ”  a  strange  combination,”  and  the  writer  remarks 
that,  **  starting  from  this  beginning,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  (De  la  Mennais)  should  practically  discard  the  doctrine 
that  the  '  many  are  always  bad.’  ”  The  association  of 
these  two,  in  his  opinion,  antagonistic  conceptions  satis, 
factorily  accounts  for  what  he  calls  the  fall  of  De  la 
Mennais.  Incorporated  into  this  article  is  a  sentence 
from  the  message  conveyed  to  De  la  Mennais  from  the 
Pope  through  Cardinal  Pacca,  relative  to  the  doctrines 
taught  in  V Avenir ^  which,  is  highly  instructive  in  this 
connection,  because  it  shows  the  principle  as  yet  latent  in 
Dr  Newman’s  mind  in  its  fuU-blown  development.  The 
Infallible  See,  the  Cardinal  informed  De  la  Mennais 
and  his  friends,  ”  condemned  their  doctrines  relative  to 
civil  liberty,  toleration,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,”  and 
added  that  ”  though,  under  certain  circumstances ^  prudence 
tolerates  error  as  the  less  evily  these  things  should  never  he 
represented  by  a  Catholic  as  good  and  desirable  in  theni^ 
selves'*  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Dr  Newman  meant  by 
these  italics.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  what 
he  may  have  considered  the  weak-minded  limitations  in  the 
application  of  the  policy  implied  in  the  words  ”  under 
certain  circumrtances,  prudence  tolerates  error  as  the  less 
evil ;”  the  article  does  not  contain  a  single  word  expressing 
disapprobation  of  the  policy  itself.  The  “  note  ”  repeats 
the  closing  words  of  the  article — ”  there  is  just  that  ill 
flavour  in  his  (De  la  Mennais’)  doctrine  as  to  make  one 
tremble,  lest,  under  disappointment,  he  should  be  led 
to  deny  the  authority  of  religion  and  remarks  ”  this 
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apprehension  was  fulfilled  by  the  event,”  whicb  means 
that  De  la  Mennais  withdrew  from  the  Roman  Church. 
Dr  Newman  does  not  find  it  necessary  either  to  rectify  or  to 
derelop  any  portion  of  the  teaching  in  this  ”  Protestant  ” 
essay. 

In  a  critique  on  a  biography  of  Selina,  Countess  of  Hun- 
tingdon,  originally  published  in  184fO,Dr  Newman  develops 
an  amusingly  ingenious  theory  in  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
It  is  the  boast  of  the  section  of  Christians,  he  observes,  to 
which  that  lady  and  her  biographer  belong,  **  that  it  has 
discarded  the  authority  of  bishops ;  and  therefore,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  it  ever  has  bowed  down,  and  does 
and  ever  will  bow  down,  to  mere  flesh  and  blood.”  Bishops, 
of  course,  are  not  and  never  were,  in  Dr  Newman’s  esti¬ 
mation,  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Pleasantly  does  he  twit  the 
Methodist  leaders  on  their  weak  aflection  for  titled  per¬ 
sonages,  and  on  the  unconscious  assumption,”  on  Lady 
Huntingdon’s  part,  of  the  ofiice  and  functions  of  a  bishop. 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  he  thinks,  ”  have  been  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  Providence  of  raising  the  standard  and 
extending  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  land but  the 
Church  is  not  indebted  to  them,  for,  ”  whatever  spiritual 
gift  Whitfield  and  Wesley  possessed,  it  came,  as  from  the 
Most  High,  so  through  the  Church.  By  the  Church  they 
were  baptized,  by  the  Church  they  were  ordained ;  from 
the  Church  they  received  the  creed,  whatever  portion  of 
it  they  preserved  inviolate,  &c.”  As  Dr  Newman  satisfied 
himself  in  1840  that  any  good  influence  the  Methodists 
may  have  exercised  could  in  this  way  be  traced  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  so,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
maintain  now  that  it  can  be  further  traced  through  the 
Anglican  to  the  Roman  Church. 

Wo  meet  with  a  more  important  instance  of  Dr  Newman’s 
skill  as  a  pleader,  in  his  review  of  *  Milman’s  History  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,’  which  cannot  fail  to  raise  a  smile.  ** Now,  the  pheno¬ 
menon  admitted  on  all  hands,”  he  writes,  ”  is  this  : — that  a 
great  portion  of  what  is  generally  received  as  Christian  truth 
is.  in  its  rudiments  or  in  its  separate  parts,  to  be  found  in 
heathen  philosophies  and  religions.  For  instance,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  found  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West ;  so  is  the  ceremony  of  washing  ;  so  is  the  rite  of 
sacrifice.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  word  is  Platonic ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  Indian  ;  of  a  divine 
kingdom  is  Judaic  ;  of  angels  and  demons  is  Magian  ;  the 
connection  of  sin  with  the  body  is  Gnostic ;  celibacy  is 
known  to  Bonze  and  Talapoin  ;  a  sacerdotal  order  is  Egyp- 


English  terms — theoretical  and  practical.  A  beginner 
wo^d  require  much  patience  to  make  out  the  following 
correspondence  of  the  forms  of  thought  to  the  forms  of 
existence : 

Intuition,  or  individual  conception,  to  the  objective  individual 
existence ; 

Notion,  with  content  and  extent,  to  the  essence  and  genus  or 
species ; 

Judgment,  to  the  fundamental  relations  among  things  ; 

Inference,  to  the  objective  reign  of  Law;  and 

System,  to  the  objective  totality  of  things. 

Apart  from  the  peculiar  diflSculty  arising  from  an  exces¬ 
sive  multiplication  of  abstract  terms,  there  are  several 
points  in  which  Ueberweg’s  Manual  differs  from  English 
Manuals  of  Logic.  In  the  first  place,  it  contains  historical 
disquisitions,  which,  except  in  some  portions  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton’s  works,  are  seldom  attempted  in  this  country. 
But  not  a  little  of  what  Ueberweg  gives  might  have  been 
very  well  omitted.  In  the  first  chapter,  nearly  three-fourths 
are  taken  up  with  a  sketchy  review  of  numerous  philo¬ 
sophical  systems,  whose  connection  with  logic  is  but  slight. 
This  portion  will,  in  fact,  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  systems  previously,  and  to  those  who  do 
know  the  systems  it  will  be  supei^uous.  The  account  of 
Hegel’s  system  at  page  63  exemplifies  what  we  mean.  No 
person,  ignorant  of  Hegel’s  philosophy,  could  be  really 
wiser  by  reading  that  section ;  he  might  learn  a  few  words, 
to  repeat  glibly,  but  understanding  them  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  In  other  chapters,  the  historical  notes  are  smaller  in 
compass,  and  better.  But  there  is  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  space  given  to  mere  biographical  and  bibliographical 
dates  and  names.  On  the  whole,  the  historical  disquisi¬ 
tions  are  too  meagre  to  be  intelligible ;  they  are  only  useful 
for  cramming,  about  the  worst  use  to  which  they  could  be 
put.  In  no  department  of  knowledge  is  cramming  more 
injurious  ;  for  philosophy  is  not  valuable  for  its  results ;  its 
chief  use  is  as  a  mentel  gymnastic,  and  as  a  purification  of 
the  mind  from  the  thrddom  of  mystifying  abstractions. 
For  this  purpose,  a  thorough  and  perfect  understanding  of 
half-a-dozen  philosophical  works  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  systems  and 
language  of  philosophers,  from  Thales  to  Comte. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Ueberweg’s  treatment  is  his  intro¬ 
duction  of  Perception  and  the  metaphysical  controversies 
with  which  that  topic  is  beset.  The  propriety  of  fhis 
course  is  open  to  serious  question.  Perception  or  observa¬ 
tion  is  liable  to  error,  and  if  any  rules  could  be  laid  down 
that  would  put  men  on  their  guard,  or,  at  least,  enable 
them  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  observations,  such 
rules  would  form  a  suitable  and  even  necessary  pait 
of  Logic.  But  a  disquisition  on  the  validity  of  perception 
as  a  means  of  reaching  objects,  as  the  phrase  goes,  outside 
of  us,  is  purely  metaphysical. '  There  can  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  dragging  it  into  Logic,  unless  nearly  every 
metaphysical  subject  is,  in  like  manner,  to  be  discussed  m 


UEBERWEO’S  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC. 

System  of  Logic  and  History  of  Logical  Poctrines.  By  Dr  Frede¬ 
rick  Ueberweg.  Translated  from  tbe  German,  with  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  M.A.,  F.K.S.E.  Longmans. 

Dr  Ueberweg’s  Logic,  which  is  now  presented  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  student  in  a  readable  shape,  is  a  very  favourable  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  class  of  books  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  been 
very  popular  in  Germany,  and  reflects  the  general  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  speculation  of  that  country.  The  statement 
of  the  translator,  that,  with  a  little  judicious  skipping,  Ueber¬ 
weg  s  manual  might  be  used  by  beginners,  is  very  sanguine. 
The  abstract  character  of  the  phraseology  employed  would 
of  itself,  be  enough  to  drive  a  beginner  to  despair.  To  read 
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consciousness  at  this  moment  may  at  some  other  time  be  in 
my  consciousness,  it  is  a  truism.  If  we  say  what  is  not 
capable  of  being  in  my  consciousness  may  be  in  my  conscious¬ 
ness,  it  would  be  a  flat  contradiction.  Yet  we  are  left  in 
doubt  which  of  those  meanings  is  Ueberweg’s,  or  whether 
his  meaning  is  altogether  different.  It  is  hopeless  to 
arrive  at  any  mutual  understanding  or  agreement,  if  philo¬ 
sophical  questions  are  expressed  in  flgurative  language. 

The  mischief  of  introducing  the  long  dissertation  on  Per¬ 
ception  is  twofold  ;  it  occupies  space  that  would  bo  better 
devoted  to  the  other  topics,  and,  after  all,  it  is  treated 
with  brevity  and  incompleteness.  This  we  take  to  bo  the 
explanation  of  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  note  inserted  by 
the  translator.  He  says  (page  109),  “  Mr  Mill  and  his  school 
deny  the  objective  reality  of  space  and  of  time.”  He  then 
gives  the  views  of  Berkeley  and  Professor  Fraser,  and  con¬ 
veys  an  impression— without  intending  it,  we  presume — that 
they  give  more  reality  to  space  than  Mr  Mill  does.  It  is  odd 
to  see  the  names  of  ]l^rkeley  and  Professor  Fraser  joined  in 
this  way  ;  it  is  like  this — Johnson  and  Mr  Boswell.  When 
we  ask,  what  is  the  reality  that  Berkeley  gives  to  space  and 
time,  we  are  told  that  they  may  exist  in  our  past  and 
future  as  well  as  in  our  present  experience  ;  and  that  they 
may  exist  in  the  experience  of  others,  contemporary  with 
our  own.  Mr  Mill  admits  all  that.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Mr  Mill  and  Bishop  Berkeley  is  not,  as  the  note 
seems  to  convey,  that  the  one  denies  to  space,  and  the  other 
claims  for  it,  **  objective  reality,”  but  that  the  link  of  ob¬ 
jective  union,  which  Berkeley  sought  in  God,  is  referred 
by  Mr  Mill  to  the  laws  of  association. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  Ueberweg 
and  Mill  is  the  doctrine  of  essence.  What  the  essential 
attributes  of  a  notion  are  depends,  according  to  Mill,  on 
various  circumstances,  but  principally  upon  two— their  prac¬ 
tical  importance  and  the  amount  of  similarity.  A  farmer 
divides  plants  into  weeds  and  useful  plants.  Linnaeus 
classified  them  differently.  In  natural  history,  a  whale  is 
classed  with  mammals,  and  properly  ;  but  to  a  fisherman,  it 
is  a  fish.  A  scientific  classification  forms  its  classes  on  the 
principle  of  bringing  together  the  most  numerous  and  per¬ 
vading  resemblances.  As  the  translator  seems  to  consider 
this  to  be  no  answer,  we  shall  give  Ueberweg’s  statement : 

**  The  essential  are  those  attributes  which  (a)  contain  the 
common  and  persistent  basis  for  a  multitude  of  others,  and 
on  which  (h)  the  subsistence  of  the  object,  its  worth  and  its 
meaning,  depends.”  The  first  clause  is  a  truism;  an  attribute 
which  depends  on  another  attribute  can,  in  no  sense  of  the 
word,  be  essential.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  essentia 
and  proprium.  The  second  clause  is,  therefore,  the  only  one 
requiring  attention.  The  essence,  according  to  Ueberweg 
and  his  translator,  is  that  without  which  an  object  would 
not  exist,  or  would  not  have  worth  or  meaning.  To  call 
essence  that  without  which  an  object  could  not  exist — is 
our  old  familiar  friend,  the  scholastic  doctrine,  which  is 
perfectly  true  and  perfectly  barren.  The  second  clause 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  object  might  exist  without 
its  essence,  but  it  would  have  no  worth.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  contradiction,  and  let  us  read  it — the  essence 
of  an  object  is  that  without  which  it  would  have  no  worth  : 
but  worth  for  what  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract 
or  self-existent  worthiness,  any  more  than  abstract  utility. 
Until,  therefore,  we  learn  by  what  this  worth  is  to  be 
measured,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  a  clue  to  '^essence.” 
The  last  clause  is  that,  without  its  essence,  an  object  would 
have  no  meaning  or  importance  either  as  a  means  to  an 
end  or  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  illustrations  given  of  this 
definition  only  show  its  mistiness  and  defects.  How  the 
translator  could  have  persuaded  himself  that  Ueberweg’s 
view  of  ** essence”  is  more  luminous  or  useful  than  Mr 
Mill  8  is  a  real  puzzle. 

Another  example  of  the  confusion  arising  from  ambiguous 
words  is  in  page  157.  “  It  is  an  inconsequence  to  recognise 
the  real  existence  of  the  individual  and  then  to  deny  the 
reality  of  species.”  If  this  means  that  it  is  an  inconsequence 
to  admit  the  real  existence  of  the  individual,'  and  then 
to  deny  the  real  existence  of  the  individuals  that  constitute 
a  species,  we  should  say  it  was  not  so  much  an  inconsequence 
as  a  contradiction.  But  if  it  means  that  it  is  an  inconsequence 
to  admit  that  one  individual  exists  separately  from  another, 


and  then  to  deny  that  species  exist  apart  from  individuals, 
we  say  it  is  no  inconsequence  at  all,  for  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  two  propositions.  Tet  all  that 
Ueberweg  appears  to  mean  by  this  mystification  about 
the  reality  of  species,  is  that,  say  in  regard  to  plants  or 
animals,  in  nature,  individuals  are  arranged  in  groups, 
which  arrangement  we  should  endeavour  to  discern  and 
follow  in  the  determination  of  species.  This  is  the  very 
thing  that  Mr  Mill  endeavours  to  define  in  general  terms. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  logician  to  point  the  way  to  the 
zoologist,  but  certainly  not  to  undertake  his  work,  and 
chalk  out  his  species  for  him. 

On  such  topics  as  Definition,  Hypothesis,  Induction,  Laws 
of  Nature,  Dr  Ueberweg  is  meagre  compared  with  Mr  Mill, 
and  rich  compared  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  On  Definition 
Ueberweg  follows  the  idle  scholastic  rdles.  We  hardly 
need  a  big  book  on  logic  to  tell  us  that  a  definition  should 
not  be  too  wide  or  too  narrow,  or  redundant,  or  repeat  the 
word  to  be  defined,  or  expressed  in  figurative  language.  He 
adheres  also  to  the  absurd  distinction  between  imperfect 
and  perfect  induction,  the  so-called  perfect  induction  being, 
in  a  scientific  sense,  no  induction  at  all ;  and  the  so-called 
imperfect  induction  being  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
scientific  truths,  as,  e.g.,  the  law  of  gravitation,  rest. 
Unless  the  object  in  using  those  terms  is  to  conceal  the 
meaning,  we  do  not  understand  why  words  should  be 
employed  in  the  opposite  way  to  that  which  ordinary 
acquaintance  with  science  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Such 
faults  are,  however,  to  be  looked  for  in  German  books  of 
logic  for  some  time  to  come,  as  they  are  not  yet  completely 
emancipated  from  the  domination  of  old-fashioned  meta¬ 
physical  jargon. 


MB  WOOD’S  INSECTS  AT  HOME. 

Insects  at  Home.  Being  a  Popnlar  Account  of  Britiih  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Rev.  J.G. 
Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  *  Homes  without  Hands,*  *  Bible 
Animals,*  *  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-shore  and  Country,*  Ac. 
With  upwards  of  700  Figures,  by  £.  A.  Smith  and  J.  B.  Zwecker. 
Engraved  by  O.  Pearson.  Longmans. 

Mr  Wood’s  skill  in  popularising  natural  histoiy  is  almost 
too  well  known  to  need  commendation  ;  and  this  last  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  may,  therefore,  be  noticed  briefly  without  any 
disrespect.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  very  interesting  hand¬ 
book  of  British  entomology,  scientifically  precise  enough  to 
satisfy  all  ordinary  needs,  yet  not  too  scientific  for  general 
use.  **  No  reader,”  as  Mr  Wood  says,  **  need  be  puzzled  as 
to  the  difference  between  mandible,  manilla,  labium;  and 
mentum,  as  I  was  in  former  days.”  By  help  of  a  wonderful 
series  of  woodcuts,  Mr  Wood  clearly  describes  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  every  variety  of  insects ;  but  he  pays 
more  attention  to  their  external  characteristics  and  to  their 
habits.  Besides  his  small  woodcuts,  he  gives  a  score  of 
plates,  so  arranged  that  the  reader  may  colour  them  from 
the  directions  given  in  the  text,  and  thus  add  to  the 
beauty  of  his  b«ok,  while  he  learns,  in  the  best  way,  to 
understand  the  chief  features  of  beetles,  butterflies,  bees, 
wasps,  and  the  like. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  kind  to  draw  an  illustration  of  Mr 
Wood’s  treatment  of  his  whole  subject  from  a  section  that 
may  be  distasteful  to  some  readers ;  but  the  care  and  intelli¬ 
gence  with  which  he  works  throughout  are  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  his  paragraphs  about  bugs.  Mr  Wood  tells 
us  that  these  agreeable  insects  are  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  first  brought  to  this  country  with  the  cargoes  of 
American  timber  used  in  repairing  the  damage  done  to 
London  by  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  indigenous,  and  that  it  was  un¬ 
known  some  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
several  allusions  to  the  Bog  in  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  in  older 
writers ;  but  in  every  case  the  word  does  not  allude  to  the  noxious 
insect,  but  is  taken  in  its  oripual  sens^  namely,  something  that 
can  terrify  or  annoy,  and  oririnally  signifies  some  terrible  spectre 
that  walks  by  night.  Thus  in  Ps.  xci.  5,  the  word  which  is  now 
rendered  as  **  terror  **  by  night,  was  in  the  older  editions  of  the 
Bible  translated  as  Bugge,  the  allwion  being  evidently  to  spectral 
apparitions.  It  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  word  Bng*bear. 
We  can  easily  see  how  an  insect,  newly  introduced  into  England, 
and  spreading  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the  customs  of  our 
ancestors  gave  every  assistance,  would  be  distinguished  by  a  name 
which  signified  a  nightly  terror. 

Mr  Wood  reports  that  bugs  breed  four  times  a  year,  each 
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brood  consisting  of  about  fifty  insects.  The  eggs  take  about 
three  weeks  to  hatch,  and  the  produce  are  not  full  grown 
for  nearly  three  months.  Some  unfortunate  Londoners  may 
thank  us  for  quoting  this  bit  of  Mr  Wood’s  experience  ; 

I  once  had  a  room  which  was  suddenly  and  grievously  afflicted 
with  these  insects,  and  managed  to  clear  it  entirely  from  them  with¬ 
out  doing  any  damage  to  the  house  or  furniture,  or  running  the  least 
risk  of  injuring  any  human  being.  There  is  a  very  valuable  insect- 
powder,  sold  by  Mr  H.  Easter,  of  Cloudesley-square,  Islington, 
which  has  the  property  of  killing  all  insects,  while  it  is  quite 
harmless  with  regard  to  vertebrate  animals,  so  that  it  can  be 
sprinkled  over  birds,  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals  without  the 
least  danger.  My  pet  cat  was  once  greatly  tormented  with 
parasites.  I  put  a  large  teaspoon ful  of  the  powder  into  a  bag, 
introduced  Pussy  into  it,  much  against  his  will,  tied  up  the  mouth 
and  left  the  bag  on  the  floor.  Of  course,  the  cat  tumbled  about, 
inside  the  bag,  and  rolled  about  the  floor  so  as  to  introduce  the 
powder  thoroughly  into  the  fur.  In  about  twenty  minutes  I  let 
out  the  cat,  and  found  that  every  flea  that  had  tormented  him  lay 
either  dead  or  dying  in  the  bag. 

Finding  this  process  so  effectual  I  bethought  me  of  trying  the 
vapour  upon  Aphides,  moth-eaten  fur,  &c.,  Ac.,  and,  as  the 
vapour  was  quite  as  destructive  as  the  powder  itself,  I  deter¬ 
mined  on  tiying  it  on  a  large  scale.  So  I  made  a  number  of 
brown-paper  cylinders,  just  like  squib-cascs,  and  filled  them 
with  the  insect  powder,  taking  care  to  ram  it  down  hard.  I  then 
pasted  paper  over  every  crevice  that  could  let  the  smoke  out  of 
the  room,  or  the  air  into  it,  lighted  the  squibs  at  the  open  end, 
blowing  them  into  a  bright  red  glow,  disposed  them  about  the 
room,  and  then  closed  the  door,  pasting  paper  from  the  outside 
across  the  junction  of  the  door  with  the  doorway. 

After  an  hour  or  so,  I  took  from  the  keyhole  the  cotton-wool 
which  I  had  placed  in  it,  looked  into  the  room,  and  found  that  it 
was  thick  with  smoke  wreaths.  The  smoke  began  to  settle  down 
in  some  three  <Tr  four  hours,  and  when  it  had  nearly  subsided,  I 
entered  the  room  and  opened  the  window.  The  sight  was  an 
astonishing  one.  In  every  direction  lay  dead  or  dying  Bugs, 
from  the  full-grown  veteran  to  the  tiniest  larva.  In  some  places 
where  the  smoke  had  not  been  very  thick,  the  insects  were  still  on 
their  feet,  but  so  stuepfled  that  they  could  only  just  put  one  leg 
before  another.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  how  many  were 
captured,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  were  counted,  not 
by  individuals,  but  by  measure. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  the  process  was  repeated,  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  those  which  had  escaped  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  the  young  larvas  which  might  have  been  hatched  since  the 
fumigation.  Scarcely  any  survivors  were  discovered,  and  ever 
afterwards  the  room  was  quite  free  from  them. 


We  need  hardly  say  that  the  bulk  of  Mr  Wood’s  book 
treats  of  pleasanter  subjects  ;  but  not  the  least  of  its  merits 
is  that  it  describes  nice  and  nasty  insects  with  equal 
minuteness. 


DB  DOHERTY’S  OUTLINES  OF  BIOLOGY. 


Oryante  Philosophy.  Vol.  III.  Outlmts  qf  Biology^  Body^  Soul, 
Mind,  i^irit.  By  Hugh  Doherty,  M.D.  Triibner  and  Co. 


Unless  perhaps  in  that  it  abounds  yet  more  in  wild 
vagaries,  this  volume  dififers  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  its 
predecessors.  Could  Dr  Doherty  have  written,  and  found 
as  much  pleasure  in  writing,  a  readable  novel,  he  would, 
for  two  sufficient  reasons,  have  done  better  to  employ  his 
talents  and  his  days  of  leisure  in  that  way.  To  put  the 
higher  motive  first:  he  would  have  helped  a  few  of  his 
fellow-creatures  to  withdraw  for  a  short  space  from 
peevishly  brooding  over  their  own  small  miseries,  or  from 
wickedly  slandering  their  friends  and  acquaintances.  In 
the  second  place  it  would  probably  have  been  his  happiness 
tc-  receive  from  them  some  thanks  in  return  for  this  kind 
service.  Unfortunately  he  has  chosen  to  amuse  himself 
with  writing  an  *  Organic  Philosophy  *  that  will  find  no 
readers,  and  that  will  see  the  light  only  to  bo  briefiy 
snarled  at  by  surly  reviewers  as  the  still-born  child  of  an 
addled  brain.  If  the  Doctor  is  so  happily  constituted  that, 
without  being  hurt  himself,  he  can  despise  their  ill-nature 
and  kindly  pity  their  want  of  discernment,  then  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  has  indulged  in,  to  him,  a  no 
doubt  very  pleasant,  and  certainly  an  altogether  harmless 
pastime. 

The  author's  idea  of  Biology  is  that  it  is  **  not  a  pro¬ 
blem  of  mundane  life  only,  but  (A  amphimundane  alterna¬ 
tions  and  successions.”  And  from  such  a  height  does  he 
generally  speak  down  to  us,  that  his  words  of  wisdom  often 
seem  to  have  dropped  their  meaning  by  the  way,  and  fall 
upon  our  ears  as  but  vague  indefinite  sound  indicating  little 
more  than  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  On  questions  that 
engross  smaller  minds,  and  to  them  seem  great,  he  is  not 
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uncommonly  above  having  an  opinion.  Concerning  what 
he  calls  **  the  Darwinian  theory  of  epicosmic  evolution 
and  psychogony”  we  have  the  following  paragraph,  meant 
probably  as  a  slightly  facetious — certainly  not  an  accurate 
—statement  of  the  hypothesis : 


In  such  a  supposition  we  have  an  original  miraciilous  operation 
forming  an  organic  cell,  and  “breathing  life  into  it,”  with  power 
to  propagate  its  species.  We  have  a  sequential  and  continuous 
series  of  miraculous  operations,  changing  the  forms  and  qualities 
of  one  species  of  organic  animal  or  vegetable  cell  into  another* 
one  type  of  complex  organism  into  another,  until  man  himself  at 
last  was  evolved  from  an  anthropoid  ape,  or  family  of  apes,  who 
took  it  into  their  heads,  by  “  natural  selection  ”  and  sagacity,  in 
the  midst  of  conditions  which  rendered  the  “  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence  ”  intolerable  to  progressive  monkeys,  that  they  had  bettw 
change  their  form,  improve  their  minds,  learn  to  speak  a  definite 
language,  form  hordes  of  savages,  construct  implements  of  offence 
and  defence,  hunt  the  buffalo,  ensnare  fish  in  rivers,  lakes,  and 
seas,  and  thus  become  omnivorous  animals  of  a  higher  order  in 
the  scale  of  nature. 


Does  the  author  accept  or  reject  this  ”  popular  hypo¬ 
thesis?”  We  can  scarcely  say.  To  his  mind  “it  does 
not  seem  at  all  impossible  that  the  Creator  of  all  organisms 
may  have  used  transformation  as  a  means  of  developing 
souls  and  bodies.”  But  while  “  this  is  a  conceivable  order 
of  heterognetic  evolution,  we  have  literally  no  proof  at  all 
of  its  reality.”  This  doubtless  is  philosophioal  caution. 
He  will  not  give  in  his  adhesion  to  Darwinism  until  it  is 
supported  by  evidence  as  incontestable  as  that  on  which 
rests  his  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  reveal  their 
“  ethereal  powers  of  subjective  and  objective  sensation  and 
speech,  bodily  motion,  and  physical  power  to  persons  in  the 
flesh.”  The  manifestations  alluded  to  consist  of  such 
sublime  performances  as  floating  tables  in  the  air,  conveying 
“  sea-shells  dripping  with  sea- water  to  a  house  many  miles 
away  from  any  shore,”  and  introducing  these  “  solid 
bodies  ”  “  through  the  walls  ”  of  a  room,  **  the  doors  and 
windows  ”  being  “  firmly  closed.”  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  chimney  was  stopped.  The  souls  of  the  dead  some¬ 
times  find  more  useful  employment  in  supplying  evening 
parties  with  “flowers  and  fruits  fresh  and  ripe  from  a 
distance.”  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  these  flower  and 
fruit-gathering  spirits  are  strictly  honest  in  their  habits, 
that  the  little  delicacies  presented  to  their  earthly 
favourites  are  not  pilfered  from  a  neighbour’s  garden,  but  ^ 
brought  with  them  straight  from  their  own  spirit-land. 
Though  it  is  in  reference  to  spirit-life  that  Dr  Doherty 
can  speak  most  positively,  yet  even  in  this  region  he  finds 
many  hard  nuts  to  crack,  and  is  not  a  little  exercised  with 
such  “  very  interesting  questions”  as  whether  the  souls 
babies  that  die  in  the  womb  “  come  to  conscious  life  in 
the  spirit- world.”  A  little  uncertainty  may  be  excused  on 
this  point,  however,  as  the  spirits  themselves  seem  to  be 
divided  concerning  it. 

Mr  J.  S.  Mill  is  shown  by  our  author  to  confound  “  in¬ 
ductive  reason  ”  with  instinctual  modes  of  inference.  In 
his  analysis  of  the  mind  he  dififers  from  “  other  psycho¬ 
logists.”  The  opinions  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr 
Alexander  Bain  are  examined  and  correct^ — we  are  not 
certain  that  they  are  also  understood.  Mr  Bain  s  views 
are  quoted  at  considerable  length  from  Chambers  s  publicar 
tions.  And  though  the  analysis  of  the  intellect  is  found 
to  be  a  mass  of  confusion,  we  have  Dr  Doherty  s  word  for 
it,  that  the  “  descriptions  of  functional  modes  of  action 
are  nevertheless  good.”  This  book  reminds  us  of  the  old 
story  of  the  jackdaw  that  made  itself  ridiculous  by  trying 
to  deck  itself  in  the  feathers  of  the  peacock. 


DE  ZELLER’S  PRE-SOOEATIO  PHILOSOPHY. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy. 

By  Dr  E.  Zeller.  Translated  by  Albert  H.  Bencke,  M  A.  Oxiora . 

SLrimpton. 

Mr  Bencke  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  translate 
into  very  readable,  if  somewhat  pedantic,  English  the  fir^ 
four  chapters  of  Dr  Zeller’s  great  work,  and  to  publish 
them,  prettily  printed  and  bound,  as  an  oeuvre  de 
Such  a  work  appeals  to  but  a  limi^  audience,  as  but  few 
Oxford  men — only,  indeed,  the  candidates  for  classi^ 
honours  in  the  final  schools — trouble  themselves  about  w 
Pre-Socratic  philosophies  at  all,  or  have  even  heard  of  Dr 
Zeller,  not  to  say  of  Hegel.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
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that  Mr  ^ncke’s  tr^slation—carefuUy  executed,  as  befits  painters  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
a  labour  of  love--w^l  stimulate  search  in  the  right  direc-  is'the  oldest ;  but  it  makes  rariety,  and,  though  all  the 

° V  “*c«ne8’'  portrayed  are  “homely,”  thex-o  is  very  little 

of  Greek  philosophy,  might  do  worse  than  translate  his  sameness  in  the  subjects.  Among  others  wo  have  Mr 
master  from  cover  to  cover.  Not  but  that  the  tiny  little  Absolon’s  “Church  Porch,”  Mr  Frank  Stone’s  “First 
fra^ent  which  he  has  given  us  is,  in  a  sense,  complete  in  Appeal,”  and  Mr  Sant’s  “  Prayer.”  Better  than  many  of 

i.  1  j  ^  ^  English  pictures,  however,  are  some  of  the  copies  from 

The  pr^ent  study  at  Oxford  of  the  Pre-Socratio  philo-  foreign  artists,  as,  for  instance,  Meyerheim’s  charming 
sophy  18  the  work,  entirely,  of  the  Master  of  Baliol.  Year  “  Kittens,”  Toulmouche’s  “  Maternal  Embraces,”  Dubarty’s 
after  year  Mr  Jowett  has  lectured  upon  the  gems  in  the  “  Cavalry  Charge,”  and  Purault’s  “  First  Love,”  the  heroine 
collection  of  Ritter  and  Preller,  toying  with  the  dim  utter*  of  the  latter  being  a  kitten.  Mr  Turner’s  gossiping 
ances  of  these  old  thinkers,  and  inaking  them  the  vehicle  articles  would  have  been  the  better  for  more  biographical 
for  much  more  than  they  have  of  intrinsic  meaning.  Little  information  about  his  artists,  some  of  whoso  names,  even, 
by  little  these  lectures  have  become  an  institution,  and  will  be  new  to  many  who  take  up  the  volume. 

“Bitter  and  Preller”  has  ^own  to  the  position  of  a  Turning  from  a  book  in  which  many  pretty  children  are 
recognised  text-book.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  now  depicted,  to  a  batch  of  books  for  children,  we  give  the  first 
an  integral  part  of  the  Oxford  philosophical  course.  Mr  place,  by  virtue  of  its  authoress’s  talents,  to  Miss  Christina 
Lewes  has  found  numerous  readers  ;  the  American  transla-  Rossetti’s  Sing-Song  (Routledge),  to  which  Mr  Arthur 
tion  of  Schwegler  has  crept  into  general  use ;  and  a  few  Hughes  has  contributed  six  score  of  woodcuts,  some  of 
students,  here  and  there,  are  supposed,  whether  rightly  or  them  very  clever,  and  nearly  all  very  appropriate  to  the 
wrongly,  to  have  consulted  Hegel  himself.  text.  It  is,  however,  a  disappointing-^we  might  almost 

Mr  Jowett  s  method  was,  and  is,  critical  and  illustrative,  say  an  offensive— volume.  Miss  Rossetti  has  some  knack 
In  his  lectures,  each  philosopher  is  tidcen  himself ;  his  at  writing  jingling  verses,  though  she  can  do  better  work 
fragments  are  translated ;  their  full  meaning  is  brought  very  much  better.  There  is  not  much  poetry  in  such 
out  I  their  analogies  and  affinities  with  modern  thought  rhymes  as  this : 

are  dwelt  upon ;  and,  above  all,  the  literary  and  historical  Love  me,-^  love  you, 

surroundings  of  their  author  are  minutely  and  lovingly 

handled.  Heraclitus,  in  short,  or  Parmenides,  is,  to  Mr  ^sfng  it  as’ms/be-^^’ 

Jowett,  what  the  Laocoon  was  to  Lessing,  or  a  single  bone  .  .  „  .  ..  ... 


The  present  study  at  Oxford  of  the  Pre-Socratio  philo¬ 
sophy  is  the  work,  entirely,  of  the  Master  of  Baliol.  Year 
after  year  Mr  Jowett  has  lectured  upon  the  gems  in  the 
collection  of  Bitter  and  Preller,  toying  with  the  dim  utter- 


at  writing  jingling  verses,  though  she  can  do  better  work 
very  much  letter.  There  is  not  much  poetry  in  such 
rhymes  as  this : 

Love  me,— J  love  you, 

Love  me,  my  baby ; 

Sing  it  high,  sing  it  low, 

Sing  it  as  may  be— 

but  such  as  that  are  nearly  the  best  parts  of  the  book- 


«  to  a  Pateontologist,-*  thing  «.aU  in  ■!»».  but  a^ut  ^^to  nonsense,  she  ^^tea  qnite  aboto 

Wf  *  ’"  a  ‘he  comprehension  of  her  child-readers ;  as  ii  thie,  per- 

lecture  can  be  built  as  easily  as  the  Protagoras  centres  round  i _ xv.  v  x  xt: _ xi _ i _ _ 


lecture  can  be  built  as  easily  as  the  Protagoras  centres  round 
a  stray  line  out  of  Simonides.  In  opposition  to  this,  the 
literary  and  historical  method,  stands  the  method  of  Hegel, 
in  which  Greek  philosophy  becomes  as  demonstrative  a 
^stem  as  is  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  so  that — given  Thales 
— the  Sophists  are  a  logical  necessity.  But  Hegel’s  logic 


haps  the  best  thing  in  the  volume  : 

What  are  heavy  ?  sea-sand  and  sorrow : 

What  are  brief?  to-day  and  to-morrow  : 

What  are  frail?  spring  bloeeoins  and  youth  : 

What  are  deep  ?  toe  ocean  and  truth. 

The  great  fault  of  these  “  nursery  rhymes,”  however,  ie 


is  too  cruel  for  the  simple  subtlety  of  early  Greek  thought.  I  that  so  many  of  them  are  about  death  and  the  grave. 


It  “  cuts  things  asunder  with  a  bilI>hook,”  and  often  does 
actual  violence.  That  the  Hegelian  categories  are  a  most 
powerful,  logmal  instrument — a  species  of  philosophic 
aqua  regia — hardly  Mr  Lewes  would  deny.  They  enable 
us  to  turn  and  to  twist  the  Greek  philosophers  this  way 
and  that ;  and  even  to  prove,  out  of  “  Ritter  and  Preller,” 
that  what,  in  Hegel’s  Logic,  is  the  order  of  thought,  was 
foreshadowed  in  Greece  in  the  order  of  time.  But  this  is 
strong  wine,  and  takes  a  strong  head ;  and  Hegel  is  apt  to 
mislead  those  who  believe  him  instead  of  using  him. 

Between  these  two  methods  that  of  Dr  Zeller — as  those 
will  see  who  look  either  at  the  original  or  at  Mr  Bencke’s 
rendering — stands  midway,  and  is  a  safe  gnide.  Nor  will 
Mr  Bencke’s  little  work  be  devoid  of  real  value  even  if  it 
only  serve  to  guide  the  undergraduate  ad  ipeoa  fcnies. 
Should  the  impression  be  exhausted,  it  would  be  well  to 
add  in  a  second  edition  a  careful  rendering  of  the  earlier 


this  account,  it  should  be  kept  out  of  reach  of  eveiy  child 
whose  parents  care  to  have  it  light-hsartad  and  meny  aa 
all  children  ought  to  be.  Think  of  thia  for  a  “  nursery 
rhyme 

A  baby's  cradle  with  no  baby  in  it, 

A  baby's  grave  where  autumn  leaves  drop  sere; 

The  sweet  soul  gathered  home  to  Paradise, 

The  body  waiting  here. 

Better  are  the  old-fashioned  nursery  books  that  Messra 
Routledge  issue  in  abundance  every  Christmas  time.  We 
have  before  us  six  threepenny  books,  including  “  The  Little 
Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe,”  and  “  The  Five  Little 
Pigs,”  collected  in  My  Mother* t  iHrti  Picture  Book  ;  four  six* 
penny  books,  bound  up,  as  King  Luckiehoy't  Picture  Book  ; 
and  eight  larger  books,  with  gorgeous  illustrations,  four  of 
which  make  up  Beutledge* »  Coloured  ABO  Book^  and 
four  others,  of  which  “  Reynard  the  Pox  ”  is  one.  The  Poll^ 


aaa  m  a  seconu  eaiuon  a  careiui  renaenng  oi  me  earner  p^^^  hundred  short  stories,  and  sixty 

chaptera  of  the  ‘Metaphysica’  of  AnetoUe,  which  are,  good  pictures  by  Mr  Harrison  Weir,  are  contained  in  The 
Mter  aU  pretty  much  the.mim^  phiJosophia  fre-Soeraluxe.  '^QhiUrm',  Picture  Booh  of  the  BagaeUy  of  AnimaJt. 

Thus  enlarged  the  book  would  be  of  more  importance  and  .  j  .  Magazine  ’  shares  with  ‘  Good  Words  for 
of  far  more  mterest.  At  present  it  is  a  curious  and  care-  ,  ■'.apreniacy  orer  all  other  magazinee  for 

fully  executed  phUosophical  tride,  with  too  little  bulk  to  ohUdren  and  the  year’s  numbere  of  the  former,  gaUy 
have  much  dignity.  None  the  less  it  is  a  sign  that  ^  ohrietmae  Volume  (Bell  and 

phUosophical  inquiry  and  activity  at  Oxford  is  not  exactly  jU.v.,  „  capital  a  gift-book  for  girls  as  could  be 


dead,  and  pointe  to  the  day  when,  much  as  Socrates  earned  Many  articles  by  Mrs  AUred  Gatty,  the  editor, 

a  pocket  Heraclitus  or  as  Phoodrus  wandered  by  Ilissus  .  jj  volume  contains  an  abundance  of 

with  a  Lysias  in  his  bosom,  so  the  Oxford  unattached  .ketches  and  ’  tales  by  several  of  our  best  writers  for 
student  shall  loiter  round  Christ  Church  meadow  with  a  children.  Among  the  rest  are  Mn  Ewing’s  “Flat  Iron  for 
Hegel,  or  be  found  in  St  John’s  gardens  with  a  Schleier-  ^  Farthing,"  running  through  ths  whole  book,  a  tranaU- 

_  tion  of  Hans  Andersen’s  “  Such-Poter,’’  and  seveni 

children’s  songs,  with  mnsie. 

OHBISTMAS  BOOKS.  Kiretin’e  AdvetUuree  (Bell  and  Daldy)  are  partly  ro- 

(Second  Article.)  printed  from  the  ‘Annt  Judy’s  Magazine ’of  a  previooa 

The  Woodbury  prooees  for  printing  photographs  U  year,  bnt  seem  to  ^  adapted  for  rather  oUor  revere  tbu 
coming  an  important  help  to  book  illustratibn,  and  it  is  Aunt  Judy  gonor^y  caters  for.  x>oH  World  (Be  “d 


OHBISTMAS  BOOKS. 

{Second  Article.) 


from  Great  Paintere  (Oassell).  The  pictaros,  chosen  from 
twenty  artists,  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  in  most 
cases  the  selection  has  been  very  well  made.  Rubens’s 
*  Dorcas’’  is  rather  out  of  place  among  a  group  ^ 


Drawer.* 

The  Child'i  Book  of  Song  and  Praite  (Cassell)  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  nearly  two  hundred  songs,  more  or  less  religious 
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in  their  tone,  from  Dr  Watte,  and  older  and  later  yerse- 
writere.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  some  taste,  and 
the  book  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pictures.  To  nearly 
three  dozen  of  the  songs,  moreover,  there  are  pianoforte 
accompaniments,  most  of  them  composed  or  arranged  for 
this  work. 

The  title  of  Mrs  Alfred  Gatty’s  Mother's  Booh  of  Poetry 
(Bell  and  Daldy)  explains  its  speciality.  “  Its  pages,**  says 
the  editor,  **  treat  entirely  of  domestic  interests,  feelings, 
and  duties ;  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  hop^s  and  fears, 
which  alternate  in  even  the  happiest  married  life,**  The 
selection  is  chiefly  from  modem  poets,  Mr  Tennyson,  Miss 
Ingelow,  Mrs  Norton,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  others,  and 
consists  of  pieces  which,  though  not  actually  religious, .  are 
at  any  rate  not  at  all  irreligious.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  fifteen  steel  engravings,  from  Gainsborough,  Lawrence, 
Flaxman,  and  others,  which  are  none  the  worse  for 
being  old. 

In  The  Home  Theatre  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Miss 
Healy,  the  very  clever  authoress  of  ‘  Lakeville,*  has  pro¬ 
duced  half-a-dozen  plays  adapted  for  private  theatricals, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  be  classed  with  the  Christmas 
books.  The  plays  are  slight,  but  perhaps  they  are  all  the 
better  on  that  account,  and  they  are  smart  and  witty 
enough  to  run  pleasantly  if  they  are  passably  acted. 

The  illustrations  to  Mr  Eowley's  Sage  Stuffings  for 
Oreen  Goslings  (Boutledge)  are  better  than  its  letter.press, 
though  this  is  certainly  clever.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  it  has 
already  appeared  in  Fun;  and  it  is  a  rollicking  series  of 
short  scraps  of  rather  vulgar  satire  upon  everything  and 
nothing,  overloaded  with  puns  and  forced  witticisms.  But 
many  of  the  pictures,  which  are  also  Mr  Bowley*s,  are  very 
smart  indeed ;  and  many  readers  will  give  a  favourable 
answer  to  the  author’s  prefatory  inquiries  :  — “  Say,  o 
improper  ganders,  will  you  have  our  propaganda  ?  Say,  o 
ducks,  can  you  duckline  our  seasoning?  Say,  o  bores, 
shall  our  pearls  be  cast  before  you  to  no  purpose  ?  **  All  is 
written  in  that  outrageous  style. 

More  than  half  of  Punch's  Pochet  Booh,  of  course,  is 
comic.  Its  first  part  contains  the  usual  matter  of  almanacs, 
very  fairly  arranged,  and  all  serious,  with  the  exception  of 
the  woodcuts  that  are  scattered  through  it.  The  rest  is 
altogether  humorous.  The  illustrations  are  above  the 
average. 

Nothing  higher  can  be  said  in  praise  of  De  la  Rue's 
Diaries  than  that  they  are  as  exquisitely  printed  and  as 
daintily  bound  in  various  shapes  and  styles  as  ever. 


above  all  others  for  this  negatively  regulative  control  and 
above  all  others,  ill-fitted  for  positively  regulative  control* 
This  doctrine,  that  while  the  negatively  regulative  control 
should  bo  extended  and  made  better,  the  positively  regula- 
tive  control  should  bo  diminished,  and  that  the  one  chanM 
implies  the  other,  may  bo  properly  called  the  doctrine  of 
Specialized  Administration.”  AHss  Taylor’s  complaint 
against  Professor  Huxley,  in  an  article  on  **  The  New  Attack 
on  Toleration,**  is  that  he  holds  “  with  Locke  that  the 
State  may  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  Popery  and 
atheism,'  if  it  bo  really  true  that  the  practical  consequences 
of  such  beliefs  can  be  proved  to  bo,  injurious  to  civil 
society.**  She  denies  that  such  a  thmg  can  be  proved  and 
argues  very  pertinently  against  the  old-fashioned  sy*stem 
of  religious  intolerance  that  Professor  Huxley  just  now 
favours : 

Shall  those  who  have  but  just  learnt  to  refuse  to  persecute 
science  in  the  name  of  religion,  now  learn  to  persecute  religion 
in  the  name  of  science  ?  Are  we  to  forego  the  right  of  private 
judgment  for  ourselves,  and  of  liberty  of  opinion  for  our  feUow- 
creatures,  just  as  we  are  beginning  to  feel  their  full  value?  Are 
we  merely  to  transfer  our  allegiance  to  new  masters  and  new  sys¬ 
tems,  as  exacting,  as  bitter,  and  as  arrogant,  as  those  we  are  just 
escaping  from  ?  Shall  we,  who  are  adopting  the  principles  of 
private  judraent  in  relimon  and  of  universal  suffrage  in  politics, 
consent  to  do,  at  the  bidding  of  our  intellectual  superiors,  what 
we  refuse  to  do  at  the  bidding  of  our  political  and  religious 
masters  ?  Shall  we,  in  short,  inflict  political  or  religions  dis¬ 
abilities  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  **  demonstration  **  in  political 
philosophy,  though  it  were  twice  as  inexpugnable  as  the  one  we 
are  now  invited  to  accept  ? 

I  venture  to  think  not.  The  lesson  experience  teaches,  is  to 
tolerate  not  only  particular  errors,  but  error  in  general ;  to  distrust, 
not  only  particular  teachers,  but  all  teachers  who  assume  infalli¬ 
bility  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  teaching ;  to  shrink,  uot 
only  from  inflicting  death  or  torture,  but  from  inflicting  any  penalty 
at  all,  for  difierence  of  opinion,  or  for  the  presumed  logical  con¬ 
sequences  of  opinion. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Mr  Bagehot  treats  of  the  origin  of 
civilisation  in  an  article  on  "Nation-making,”*  and  Mr 
Probyn  and  Mr  Dix  Hutton  make  useful  contributions  to 
contemporary  politics,  the  former  treating  of  “  Church 
and  State  in  Italy,**  and  the  latter  of  “  The  Irish  Univer¬ 
sity  Question.” 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Blackwood  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  **  The  House  of  Lords.”  The  defence  here 
offered,  however,  is  not  likely  to  bo  very  serviceable. 
Blackwood  argues  with  some  force  against  the  propriety  of 
leaving  “  life  and  property,  liberty  and  order,**  in  the  care 
of  **  a  single  despotical  assembly,”  though  it  does  not 
clearly  make  out  how  this  would  be  done  by  abolishing  the 
House  of  Lords.  Its  chief  defence  of  the  Upper  Chamber, 
however,  is  that  it,  too,  is  representative.  .  “  The  peers  take 
their  seats  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  different  mode  of 
election  than  that  by  which  the  Commons  appear  in  the 
palace  at  Westminster  ;  indeed  it  might  seem  that  they  are 
not  elected  at  all.  But  that  is  a  complete  mistake.  They 
are  very  positively  chosen  for  their  function,  not  by  a  direct 
and  oft-repeated  vote,  but  by  a  fixed  rule  which  singles  them 
out  upon  a  very  distinct  principle  of  representation.  The 
peers  are  representative,  because,  by  the  practical  working 
of  the  Constitution,  they  possess  qualities  which  give  effect 
to  wants  that  the  whole  country  feels  it  needs  in  the  great 
matter  of  legislation.”  Surely  there  is  in  this  enough 
good  logic  to  demolish  the  Birmingham  agitation. 

An  interesting  article  in  Blackwood  on  “  French  Chil¬ 
dren,”  written  apparently  by  one  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion,  is  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  girls  are  fairly 
looked  after  by  their  mothers,  the  training  of  the  boys  is 
such  as  to  make  sneaks  of  them,  and  that  the  French  can 
never  be  a  great  nation  until  this  evil  is  remedied. 

Perhaps  the  most  acceptable  article  in  Fraser  is  one 
styled  **  Wanted — a  Beligion  for  the  Hindoos,”  in  the 
shape  of  a  conversation  between  a  Brahmin  and  a  mi^ 
sionary.  The  Brahmin  recommends  that,  if  Christianity  is 
to  be  preached,  it  should  be  preached  “in  its  purest, 
simplest,  and,  al^ve  all,  in  its  widest  form ;  and,  so  far 
from  saying  anything  against,  I  would  preach  the  universal 
toleration  of  all  customs  which  do  not  involve  idol-wor¬ 
ship.”  “  Your  scheme  seems  a  practical  one,**  says  the 
missionary ;  **  but  it  is  far  too  much  in  advance  of  the 
age  to  be  adopted  by  my  people,  who,  I  feel  sure,  will 
away  in  their  schools,  and  denounce  your  caste  customs  till 


THE  MAGAZINES  FOE  DEOEMBEE. 

We  have  already  commented  upon  the  most  important 
magazine-contribution  of  the  month — Mr  Tennyson’s  **  Last 
Tournament  ’*  in  the  Contemporary  /  and  there  are  so 
many  books  to  be  noticed  just  now  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  only  scant  justice  to  the  rest.  Nearly'every  other  article 
in  the  Contemporary  is  interesting.  Professor  Max  Muller 
writes  on  **The  Philosophy  of  Mythology;”  the  Bava¬ 
rian  Catholic,  who  has  in  previous  numbers  given  us  some 
valuable  information  on  kindred  subjects,  discourses  on 
“  The  Crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Bavaria  ;  **  Dr  Lit- 
tledale,  the  famous  Eitualist,  propounds  his  views  on  **  The 
Secular  Studies  of  the  Clergy  ;  **  and  Professor  Huxley 
makes  a  learned  article  on  “  Yeast  **  the  occasion  for  some 
welcome  talk  on  the  development  of  germs  and  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  theory  of  life. 

For  his  last  month’s  article  in  the  Fortnightly,  on  “  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Nihilism,”  Professor  Huxley  is  this  month,  in 
the  same  review,  taken  to  tasktboth  by  Mr  Herbert  Spencer 
and  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor.  Under  the  title  of  **  Spe¬ 
cialized  Administration,”  Mr  Spencer  denies  Professor 
Huxley’s  assertion  that  he  is  in  favour  of  a  mere  “  police- 
government,”  and  works  out  at  great  length  his  views  as 
to  the  parallelism  between  individual  and  social  organisms, 
and  the  functions  of  government  in  the  latter.  “  It  is  a 
law,”  he  says,  universally  illustrated  by  organisations  of 
every  kind,  that,  in  proportion  as  there  is  to  be  efficiency,  ■ 
there  must  be  specialization,  both  of  structure  and  fun«tion 
"Specialization  which,  of  necessity,  implies  accompanying 
limitation.  And  the  development  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  development  of  a  type  of  government  fitted 
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the  subscribers  are  tired  oat,  and  the  missions  die  a  natural 
death.” 

In  the  Gomhill  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  describes  “  A  Persian 
Passion  Play,”  to  which  we  would  have  preferred  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  striking  papers  on  “  Literature  and  Dogma  ” 
that  he  is  publishing  at  intervals  in  this  magazine.  In  this 
number  begins  a  translation  of  MM.  Erckmann-Ghatrian's 
“  Story  of  the  Plebiscite.”  A  new  story,  by  Mr  Le  Fanu, 

Oarmilla,”  commences  in  the  Dark  Bins  ;  and  one  by  Mr 
E.  M.  Archer,  “  Christina  North,”  in  Macmillan,  Of  the 
other  magazines  we  have  not  room  to  say  anything,  save 
to  record  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  very  promising 
number  of  a  new  Young  Gentleman's  Magazine^  to  which 
Lady  Barker  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Boys,” 
and  in  which  many  other  writers  of  note  will  take  part. 


neej  bteakSf  treating  ot  a  subject  about  which  the  common 
world  knows  little.  A  successor  to  other  Beef  Steak  Clubs, 
the  Sublime  Society  was  founded,  in  1735,  by  Harry  Bich, 
the  Covent  Garden  harlequinist.  Hogarth,  Coleman,  Wilkes^ 
John  Kemble,  and  other  famous  men  were  members  of 
it,  as  well  as  many  noblemen,  and  George  the  Fourth, 
when  ho  was  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  to  wait  for  a 
vacancy  in  the  number  of  twenty-four,  to  which  its  size 
was  always  limited.  At  one  house  after  another  in  suc¬ 
cession  its  members  met  every  Saturday  in  winter  to  dine 
off  beefsteaks,  cooked,  under  the  eyes  of  the  associates,  on 
an  enormous  gridiron,  under  the  motto  from  ”  Macbeth,” 

If  it  were  done  when  ’tis  done,  then  *twere  well 

It  were  done  quickly. 

Mr  Arnold  very  lovingly  relates  the  history  of  this  club 
down  to  its  death  in  1867,  by  which  time  ''  the  elements 
of  intimacy  and  sociability  so  patent  in  the  past  were  want¬ 
ing.”  The  greater  part  of  his  volume  is  filled  with  the 
best  songs  sung  after  the  dinners  were  over,  some  of  them 
being  very  good  of  their  kind. 

The  writer  who  calls  himself  Theophilus  M'Crib  has,  in 
his  KennaquhaiVj  written  a  sort  of  modern  '  Utopia.*  He 
tells  how,  in  the  city  of  “  We-don’t-know-where,*’  he  met 
with  the  Bev.  Mr  Yorick  and  Mr  Shandy,  Mrs  Gamp  and 
Mr  Vincent  Crummies,  Mrs  Proudie  and  her  husband  the 
Bishop,  and  a  host  of  other  heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction, 
and  heard  from  them  various  wise  and  witty  observations 
about  this  world  and  the  manners  of  it. 

Captain  Kendall’s  Mexico  under  Maximilian  is  a  gossip- 
ping  account  of  his  adventures  while  in  the  service  of  the 
luckless  Emperor.  Eo  narrative  of  the  events  in  which 
Captain  Kendall  took  part  can  be  entirely  without  interest, 
but  there  is  not  much  to  be  commended  in  his  volume. 

Mr  Boutledge’s  Modern  Speaker  and  Reciter  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  prose,  verse,  and  dramatic  extracts,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  more  modern  than  the  contents  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Speakers.”  There  ace  several  passages  from 
Shakespeare,  and  one  from  Sterne ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  well-chosen  citations  from  Mr 
Tennyson,  Mr  Longfellow,  and  others  of  our  own  day.  It 
includes  Bret  Harte’s  ”  That  Heathen  Chinee.** 

The  new  volume  of  the  *  Aldine  Poets  *  contains  all  Ths 
Works  of  Beattie,  with  Mr  Dyer’s  comprehensive  memoir. 

The  British  Almanac  for  1872  is,  as  usual,  very  full  of 
astronomical  information,  besides  containing  complete  lists 
of  the  Peers  and  Commoners,  educational  institutions  and 
the  like.  The  Companion  to  it  contains,  among  other 
essays,  an  account  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  system  by  Mr 
George  Dodd,  an  analysis  of  the  last  Census  by  Mr 
Robert  Smiles,  a  description  of  recent  public  improvements 
by  Mr  James  Thorne,  and  very  useful  abstracts  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  other  official  doeumentt. 

Mr  Ansted’s  Elementary  Geography  is  a  small  volume, 
intended  especially  for  use  in  the  new  board  schools,  care¬ 
fully  written  on  the  rule  that  Geography  should  teach 
things  and  relations,  not  names  and  statistics.**  The 
statistics  are  here  given  from  the  latest  authorities,  but 
only  in  order  **  to  ensure  a  right  understanding  of  relative 
magnitude  and  importance.**  The  relative  magnitude  of 
the  continents  and  chief  countries  in  the  world  is  shown 
clearly  and  in  a  novel  way  by  help  of  diagrams.  A  com¬ 
panion  volume  is  the  third  part  of  Mr  Bickard’s  Element 
tary  Arithmetic,  which  treats  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
the  subject,  and  completes  the  series  of  ‘Cassell’s  New 
Code  Arithmetics.*  Mr  Preu*s  German  Primer  is  a  colla¬ 
tion  of  sentences  and  short  extracts,  well  supplied  with 
pictures,  intended  for  the  use  of  young  children. 

Dr  Dulcken*s  Handy  History  of  England  for  Ote  Young 
is  pleasantly  written  and  profusely  illustrated^  with  appro¬ 
priate  woodcuts.  The  narrative,  however,  is  sometimes 
overweighted  with  details  that  might  fairly  be  left  out  of  a 
child’s  history,  in  which  true  facts  should  Iw  smwtly 
related,  but  Parliamentary  debates  and  the  like  might 
generally  be  omitted.  The  story  has  been  brought  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  it  includes  such  statements  at 
that,  in  1868,  ‘‘Mr  Lowe,  the  former  chief  of  the  Adul- 
lamites,  whose  great  and  various  abilities  had  been  proved 
in  more  than  one  hotly  contested  debate,  accepted  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.”  The  same  author’s 
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In  three  generations  they  return  again.  ^ 

We  for  our  children  purchase  land  ;  they  brave  it 
r  th’  country ;  beget  children  ;  and  they  sell, 

Grow  poor,  and  send  their  sons  up  to  be  ’prentices. 

There  is  a  whirl  in  fate. 

Hazard  receives  a  hundred  pounds,  that  young  Barnacle 
may  begin  his  career  as  a  gentleman  by  beating  him ;  but 
thereupon  Barnacle  grows  so  outrageous  in  his  affectations  of 
a  gallant's  ways,  that  the  uncle  has  to  pay  Hazard  another 
hundred  pounds  for  turning  the  tables  and  thrashing  the 
stripling  back  into  the  position  of  a  plain  citizen.  The 
money  thus  earned  enables  Hazard  to  shine  once  more  at 
the  taverns  and  gaming  rooms,  and  he  is  in  so  much  luck 
that  he  can  afford  to  buy  of  his  friend  Wilding  the  luxury 
upon  which  hangs  the  main  and  unpleasant  plot  of  the  play. 
Wilding  is  a  pitiful  rake,  who,  heaping  unkindness  upon 
his  wife,  is  not  content  to  do  as  other  worthless  men  of 
fashion  are  used  to  do,  but  forces  his  wife  to  join  with  hir^ 
in  trying  to  make  her  pretty  cousin,  Penelope,  one  of  his 
victims.  A  scheme  is  laid  by  the  wife  and  the  cousin,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  that  Wilding,  thinking  he  is  favoured 
by  the  younger  lady  with  a  clandestine  meeting  in  the  dark, 
shall  really  bo  welcomed  by  his  wife.  The  appointment  being 
made,  however.  Wilding  sells  his  privilege  to  Hazard,  and, 
next  morning,  he  dibcovers  that  he  has  been  outwitted, 
and  has  good  reason  for  supposing  that  he  has  thus  dis-, 
graced  himself  by,  of  his  own  accord,  breaking  that  half 
of  the  marriage  tie  which  he  still  holds  sacred.  The 
se<joel  is  not  so  disastrous.  Penelope's  web  having  been 
revealed  to  Hazard,  he  shows  himself  an  honourable  man, 
and,  joining  in  the  trick,  helps  to  frighten  Wilding  into  a 
worthier  way  of  life.  All  this  is  characteristic  of  the  times. 
So,  too,  is  this  bit  of  love-making  between  Hazard  and 
Penelope : 

Hazard.  I  know  not  how  to  woo  her  now.  Sweet  lady  ! 

Penelope.  Your  pleasure,  sir. 

Uazard.  Pray  let  me  ask  you  a  question. 

If  you  had  lost  your  way,  and  met  one, 

A  traveller  like  myself,  that  knew  the  coast 

O'  th’  countiT,  would  you  thank  him  to  direct  you? 

Penelope.  That  common  manners  would  instruct. 

Hazard.  I  think  so : 

But  there  are  many  ways  to  the  wood,  and  which 
Would  you  desire  ?  the  nearest  path  and  safest. 

Or  that  which  leads  about  ? 

Penelope.  Without  all  question, 

The  nearest  and  the  safest. 

Hazard.  Can  you  love,  then  ? 

Penelope.  I  were  a  devil  else. 

Uazard.  And  can  you  love  a  man  ? 

Penelope.  A  man!  what  else,  sir? 

Hazard.  You’re  so  far  on  your  way.  Now,  love  but  me. 

You’re  at  your  journey’s  end.  What  say  you  to  me? 

Penelope.  Nothing,  sir. 

Hazard.  That’s  no  answer :  you  must  say  something. 

Penelope.  1  hope  you’ll  not  compel  me. 

Hazard.  D’ye  hear,  lady  ? 

Setting  this  foolery  aside,  I  know 
You  cannot  choose  but  love  me. 

Penelope.  Why  ? 

Hazard.  I  have  been  told  so. 

Penebpe.  You  are  easy  of  belief. 

I  think  I  should  be  best  acquainted  with 
My  own  thoughts,  and  I  dare  not  be  so  desperate 
To  conclude. 

Hazard.  Come,  you  lie.  I  could  have  given’t 
In  smoother  phrase  ;  you’re  a  dissembling  gentlewoman. 

I  know  your  heart.  You  have  lov’d  me  a  great  while. 

Wbat  should  I  play  the  fool  for  ?  If  you  remember, 

I  urg’d  some  wild  discourse  in  the  behalf 
Of  your  lewd  kinsman  :  ’twas  a  trial  of  thee : 

That  humour  made  me  love  thee  t  and  since  that,  thy  virtue. 

Penelope.  Indeed,  sir? 

Hazard.  Nay,  I’ll  have  thee  too. 

Penelope.  You  will. 

Sufficient  illustration  will  have  been  given  of  Shirley  • 

less  skilful — when 


Children* 8  Bible  History  is  a  tolerably  complete  epitome 
of  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  with  little  homilies  inter¬ 
spersed.  The  Child* 8  Bible  Narrative^  however,  is  much 
fuller,  the  words  of  the  Bible  being  nearly  always  used. 
Both  books  are  illustrated,  the  pictures  in  Dr  Dulcken's 
volume  being  less  ambitious,  but  more  appropriate  and 
much  more  numerous.  Mr  Adams's  Stories  for  Sundays 
are  historical  and  contemporary  tales,  somewhat  better 
than  the  ordinary  tracts. 

Slaves  of  the  Lamp,  the  Christmas  number  of  'All  the 
Year  Round,'  is  a  tale  in  branches,  after  the  old  fashion, 
with  a  title  suggestive  of  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,*  but  quite 
modern  in  its  subject.  The  “slaves  of  the  lamp  "  are 
f* mortals,  with  almost  immortal  power;  men  whose  lives 
are  passed  in  blessing  and  banning ;  now  establishing  a 
kingdom,  and  now  announcing  a  revolution  ;  in  a  word, 
the  Lamp  gives  the  light  by  the  reflected  movement  of 
which  the  messages  coming  through  the  Atlantic  cable  are 
recorded,  and  the  Slaves  are  the  telegraph  clerks.”  Good 
Cheer,  the  Christmas  number  of  ‘  Good  Words,'  is  filled 
with  one  story,  “  The  Neap  Reef,”  by  Mrs  Parr,  the 
authoress  of  ‘  Dorothy  Pox and  the  Christmas  number 
of  '  Good  Words  for  the  Young  '  consists  of  ten  stories,  by 
Miss  Ingelow.  Both  pamphlets  are  well  illustrated. 
Several  tales  by  different  hands  comprise  the  Monthly 
Packet  Christmas  Number ;  and  the  Christmas  number  of 
London  Society  is  of  the  same  sort,  for  worldlier  readers. 
The  latter  is  profusely  illustrated,  as  usual. 


smart  comedy- writing — his  tragedies  were 
an  extract  has  been  made  from  his  Lady  of  Pleasure, 
which  appeared  in  October,  1635.  It  sets  forth  a  quarrel 
between  Sir  Thomas  Bornewell  and  his  wife  Aretina. 

Aretina.  I  am  angry  with  myself  i 

To  be  BO  miserably  restrain’d  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  honour 
To  see  me  satisfied  I 

Bornewell.  In  what,  Aretina, 

Dost  thou  accuse  me  ?  Have  I  not  obey’d 
All  thy  desires,  against  mine  own  opinion  ; 

Quitted  the  country,  and  removed  the  hope 
Of  our  return,  by  sale  of  that  fair  lordship 
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We  liv’d  in  ;  changing  a  calm  ami  retir’d  life 
For  this  wild  town,  composed  of  noise  and  charge  ? 

Aretinm.  What  charge,  more  than  is  necess.iry 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  ? 

BorMwell.  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood  ;  your  kinsmen  great  and  powerful 
In  the  state.  But,  with  this,  lose  not  your  memory 
Of  being  my  wife.  I  shall  be  studious, 

Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 

All  the  best  ornaments  which  become  my  fortune  ; 

But  would  not  flatter  it,  to  ruin  both 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teach 
Other  men  wit  by  loss  of  mine,  employ’d 
To  serve  your  vast  expenses. 

Aretina.  Am  I  then 

Brought  in  the  balance  ?  So,  sir  t 

Borneweil.  Though  you  weigh 

Me  in  a  partial  scale,  my  heart  is  honest. 

And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  have 
Obey’d  no  moilest  counsel  to  effect  — 

Nay,  study  ways  of  pride  and  costly  ceremony; 

Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture;  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman’s; 

Your  mighty  looking  glasses,  like  artillery 
Brought  home  on  engines ;  the  superfluous  plate, 

Antique  and  novel  ;  varieties  of  tires; 

Fourscore-pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  kinsman ; 

Banquets  for  the  other  lady,  aunt  and  cousins ; 

And  purposes  that  exceed  all ;  train  of  servants 
To  stifle  ns  at  home,  and  show  abroad 
More  motley  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian 
About  your  coach,  whose  rude  postillion 
Must  pester  every  narrow  lane;  till  passengers 
And  tradesmen  curse  your  choking  up  their  stalls, 

And  common  cries  pursue  your  la<iyship 
For  hindering  of  their  market. 

Arttina.  Have  you  done,  sir  ? 

Bornewell.  I  could  accuse  the  gaiety  of  your  wardrobes 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silver,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions  ;  your  jewels 
Able  to  burn  out  the  spectators'  eyes, 

And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 

Something  might  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admirers. 

1  could  urge  something  more. 

Aretina.  Pray  do.  I  like 

Your  homilv  of  thrift  I 

Bornewell.  I  conld  wish,  madam, 

You  would  not  game  so  much. 

Aretina.  Good,  proceed ! 

Bornewell  Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes  more 
Your  fame  than  your  purse :  your  revels  in  the  night, 

Your  meetings  called  the  ball,  to  which  appear. 

As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus  and  small  Cupid’s  high  displeasure. 

My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  me 
^  any  foul  act ;  but  the  virtuous  know 
’Tis  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves,  but  the 
Suspicions  of  our  shame. 

Aretina.  Have  you  concluded 

Your  lecture  ? 

Bornewell.  I  have  done  ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fair  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  modest 
And  noble  freedom. 

Aretina.  I’ll  not  be  so  tedious 

In  my  reply ;  but,  without  art  or  elegance, 

Assure  you  1  keep  still  my  first  opinion. 

And,  though  you  veil  your  avaricious  meaning 
With  handsome  names  of  modesty  and  thrift, 

I  find  you  would  intrench  and  wound  the  liber^ 

I  was  born  with.  Were  my  desires  unprivileg’d 
By  example,  while  my  judgment  thought  theni  fit. 

You  ought  not  to  oppose  ;  but  when  the  practice 
And  trust  of  every  honourable  lady 
Authorise  me,  I  take  it  great  injustice 
To  have  my  pleasures  circumscrib’d  and  taught  me. 

With  this  revelation  of  fine-lady  extravagances,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1635,  should  be  connected  the  extract  that  has 
been  made  from  Massinger’s  Picture,  produced  six  years 
before.  Both  illustrate  the  unworthy  ambition  of  show 
and  extravagance  that  characterised  the  time,  and  of  which 
both  husbands  and  wives  were  guilty.  Kindred  illustrations, 
almost  without  number,  miglft  be  quoted  from  other  plays 
by  Shirley,  Massinger,  and  other  playwrights. 

Among  these  other  playwrights,  Richard  Broome,  Ben 
Jonson’s  pupil,  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  in  plot-making, 
and  decent  in  writing.  His  Antipodes,  produced  in  1633, 
contains  a  lively  satire  of  contemporary  follies  by  setting 
forth  some  occurrences  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  where  everything  is  topsy-turvy,  where 


wives  are  masters  of  their  husbands,  servants  of  their  em¬ 
ployers,*  and  so  on.  This  satire  appears  as  a  comedy  within 
a  comedy,  and  in  the  play  we  have  directions  to  the  actors 
introduced,  which,  like  Hamlet’s  strictures  made  thirty 
years  before,  throw  much  light  upon  the  customs  of  the 
stage. 

Nobleman  Let  me  not  see  you  now 
In  the  scholastic  way  you  brought  to  town. 

With  see-saw,  sack-a-down,  like  a  sawyer ; 

Nor  in  a  comic  s<'<^ne  play  Hercules  Furens, 

Tearing  your  th’^ra^^  to  split  the  audients’  ears. 

And  you,  sir,  you  aad  got  a  trick  of  late 
Of  holding  out  your  breath  in  a  set  speech  ; 

Your  fingers  fibulating  on  your  breast. 

As  if  your  buttons  or  your  bandstrings  were 
Helps  to  your  memory :  let  me  see  yon  in  it 
No  more,  I  charge  you.  No,  nor  you,  sir. 

In  that  o’er-action  of  your  legs  I  told  you  of, 

Yonr  singles  and  your  doubles — look  you — thus— 

Like  one  o’  the  dancing-masters  o’  the  bear-garden ; 

And  when  you  have  spoke,  at  end  of  every  speech. 

Not  minding  the  reply,  you  turn  you  round 
As  tumblers  doi,  when  betwixt  every  feat 
They  gather  wind  by  fishing  up  their  breeches. 

I’ll  none  of  these  absurdities  in  my  house  ; 

But  words  and  actions  married  so  together 
That  shall  strike  harmony  in  the  ears  and  eyes 
Of  the  severest,  if  judicious,  critics. 

Player*.  My  lord,  we  are  corrected. 

Nobleman.  Go,  be  ready.— 

But  you,  sir,  are  incorrigible,  and 

Take  licence  to  yourself  to  add  unto 

Your  parts  your  own  free  fancy,  and  sometimes 

To  alter  or  diminish  what  the  writer 

With  care  and  skill  compos’d  ;  and,  when  you  are 

To  speak  to  your  co-actors  in  the  scene. 

You  hold  interlocution  with  the  audients. 

Player.  That  is  a  way,  my  lord,  has  been  allow’d 
On  older  stages,  to  move  mirth  and  laughter. 

Nobleman.  Yes,  in  the  days  of  Tarleton  and  Kempe, 

Before  the  stage  was  pur’d  from  barbarism. 

And  brought  to  the  perfection  it  now  shines  with. 

Then  fools  and  jesters  spent  their  wits,  because 
The  poets  were  wise  enough  to  save  their  own 
For  profitabler  uses. 

That  laudation  of  the  condition  of  the  stage  under 
Charles  the  First,  as  compared  with  the  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  amusing,  if  not  meant  in  mockery.  But  it  is 
certain  that  some  barbarisms,  of  a  superficial  sort>  were 
really  cleared  away  in  the  interval. 

The  best,  and  perhaps  the  last  of  Broome’s  fifteen  or 
more  comedies,  was  A  Jovial  drew,  or  the  Merry  Beggars^ 
acted  at  the  Cockpit  in  1 641 .  It  introduces  us  to  the  house- 
hold  of  Master  Oldrents,  a  country  gentleman,  in  whom  we 
see  how  easily  and  pleasantly  an  honest  man  could  live, 
doing  good  and  enjoying  himself,  at  a  time  when  England 
was  seething  with  the  civil  war  soon  to  break  out.  Old- 
rents  spends  his  ample  fortune  in  caring  for  the  welfare  of 
his  tenants  and  making  rare  provision  for  the  beggars 
whom  his  benevolence  attracts  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
he  has  made  proof  of  his  charity  by  taking  one  beggar, 
young  Springlove,  out  of  the  herd  and  making  him  his 
steward.  Springlove  uses  well  his  trust  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  his  master,  but  the  rolicking  nature  he  had 
acquired  as  a  beggar  cannot  be  stifled,  and  he  yearns  to 
throw  up  all  his  good  fortune  and  become  a  tramp 
once  more.  In  the  meanwhile  Oldrents  is  troubled  by 
a  prophecy,  uttered  to  him  by  a  gipsy,  that  his  two 
daughters  will  be  beggars ;  and  they,  ignorant  of  that, 
proceed,  by  way  of  a  whim,  to  let  the  prophecy  come 
true.  They  persuade  two  young  gentlemen  who  are 
courting  them  to  go  with  them  in  disguise  and  make 
trial  of  the  beggar’s  life,  and  Springlove,  when  the 
secret  is  confided  to  him,  heartily  approves  of  it,  and 
agrees  to  share  in  the  plot.  A  world  of  merry  incident 
ensues,  arising  out  of  the  perplexities  that  the  amateur 
beggars  bring  upon  themselves.  The  gentlemen,  forgetting 
I  their  dress,  challenge  those  who  insult  them  in  answer  to 
their  prayers  for  alms,  and  the  ladies  run  great  risk  of  ruin 
because  they  cannot  hide  their  pretty  faces  from  the 
passers-by.  All  are  tired  of  their  adventure  when  they  are 
apprehended  as  vagrants  and  taken  before  an  amusing  old 
justice,  whose  rule  is  “  to  punish  before  he  examinee,  and  so 
have  the  law  the  surer  on  his  side.”  This  time  he  breaks 
his  rule,  and  the  result  is  a  merry  ending  to  the  play  by  a 
throwing  off  of  beggar’s  rags,  and  putting  on  of  wading 
clothes  instead. 
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NEW  WORKS, 


The  THIRD  EDITION  of  the  EDINBURGH 

REVIEW  for  OCTOBER. 

C05TEIIT8 ; 

1.  Jowett's  Translation  of  Plato. 

2.  Kn(>;lish  Guilds. 

3.  European  Adrenturers  in  India. 

4.  Game  and  Game  Laws. 

а.  South  Africa  and  her  Diamond  Fields. 

б.  Essavs  on  the  Tenurt^  of  Land.  . 

7.  The  inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery. 

&  'Hie  Commune  of  Paris. 

9.  The  Session  and  its  Lessons. 

Baron  STOFFEL’S  REPORTS  on  the  MILITARY 

FORCES  of  PRUSSIA,  Ac.,  1668-1870.  Part  II.  Translated  into 
EngUbh,  will  be  found  in  *  Fraser's  Magazine '  for  December. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir 

HENRY  HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Ac.,  Physician-in- 
Ordlnary  to  the  Queen.  1  toI.,  post  Sro.  [On  the  10th  inst 

EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Tranelated  from 

the  German.  Vol  HI.  ‘The  Rise  and  Splendour  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy,'  and  Vol.  IV.  'From  the  Ditiruption  of  the  Monarchy  to 
its  Fall.’  Edited  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER,  M.A.  Price  21s. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the 

ISRAELITES.  By  C.  and  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD.  Abridged 
Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA 

CRITICALLY  EXAMINED.  By^the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal  Fart  VI.  The  Later  Legislation  of  the  Pen* 
tateuch.  8?o  price  24a  [On  the  19th  inst. 

The  TRUE  DOCTRINE  of  the  EUCHARIST. 

By  THOMAS  S.  L.  VOGAN,  D.D.,  Ac.,  Canon  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester  and  Rural  Dean.  8vo,  price  16a 

The  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY  by  Bishops  and 

other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 
Part  I.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  NaUl 
Sro,  price  m.  6d. 

HUNGARIAN  CELEBRITIES.  Bv  Captain  W.  J. 

WYATT,  Author  of  ‘  Revolutionary  Shadows,'  Ac.  Post  8vo,  10a  6d. 

A  PLEA  for  the  HOME  GOVERNMENT  of 

IRELAND.  By  JOHN  GEORGE  MacCARTHY,  Author  of  *  Irish 
Land  Questions  Plainly  Stated  and  Answered,*  Ac.  8vo,  price  5s. 

The  DAUGHTERS  of  the  KING,  and  other  Poems. 

A  Seouel  to  ‘Through  the  Night’  and  ‘Onward.’  By  WALTER 
8WEETMAN,  B.A.  Post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

SONGS  of  the  SIERRAS.  By  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

New  Edition,  rcrlMd  by  the  Antbor.  Fonp.  8to,  price  te. 


GANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS. 

Translated  with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D., 
F.C.S.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Colour^  Plate 
8vo,  price  15a. 


and  736  Woodenta  Poat 


A  HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  or  MEDIEVAL 

REVIVAL  in  ENGLAND.  By  C.  L.  EASTLAKE.  F.R.I.B.A. 
Architect.  With  48  lllostrationa  engraved  on  Wood.  Imperial  8to, 
Sla.  6d.  , 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  FAMILIARLY  EX- 

PLAINED.  By  Dr  H.  SCH ELLEN.  Translated  by  JANE  and 
CAROLINE  LASSELL:  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  HUGGINS, 
LL  D.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  llluBtrations,  in¬ 
cluding  eoplea  of  Angstrdm'a  Mapa.  1  vol.,  8io. 

[In  a  few  days. 

THEORY  of  HEAT.  By  J.  CLERK  MAXWELL, 

M.A.,  F.R.8S.,  L.  and  K.,  FroieaBor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Being  the  Sixth  of  the  New  Series  of 
Text* Books  of  Science,  Mechanical,  and  Physical,  edited  by  T.  M. 
OOODEVE,  M.A.  Small  8vo,  price  3a  6d.  [On  the  19th  inst. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  cf  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY.  In  Twenty-eight  entirely  new  Mapa  Edited  with 
an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  BUTLER,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Liver* 
pool  Collage,  Imperial  4to,  price  38.  6d.  tewed,  or  5a  cloth. 

[In  a  few  daya 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with  Vocabularies. 

Edited  by  JOHN  T.  WHITE,  D.D.,  Oxon. 

HORACE,  ODES^  Book  Fir8T,  price  Is. 

VIRGIL,  jENEID^  Book  Svcomo,  price  la 

C.ESAR,  GALLIC  WAR,  Book  Third,  price  9d. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS’  LIVES  of  MILTIADES, 
CJMON,  PAUSAXJAS,  and  ARISTIDES,  price 9d. 

Other  Texts  in  active  preparation. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


T'HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape, 
X  Instea*!  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
twenty- four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasiona! 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  avei  ago  of  i  "enty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  i.‘}  only  a  small  part  of  tbe 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  *’Tbe  main  objects  of  Thr 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  bis  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  ‘*were  to  aaaist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  daring  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  tbe  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqur, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  tbe  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  tbe  increased 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  tbe  pages  of  The  Examines, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  tbe  views  put  forward ;  but  in  tbe 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion.  — 

Thr  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  wly 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  dire^  from  the  Office,. 
No.  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3e.  9d. 
a  quarter. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR 


UadoBt  LONGMANS,  GBEEN,  READER,  ud  DYER. 


AND 

SUNDAY  AT  HOME 

LARGE  OCTAVO 

VOLUMES  FOR  1871. 

SUITABLE  FOR 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS, 

NEW  YEAR'S  PRESENTS, 
LIBRARIES, 

SCHOOL  PRIZES,  &c. 

7s.  cloth  boards;  Ss. 6d.  gilt  extra;  lOs.  half-calf. 


London:  56  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth,  is.  6d. ;  by  post,  li.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

*  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — Morning  Post. 

*‘  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  m  his  condemnation  oi 
the  poisons  f^requently  used.’ —Spectator.  . 

"  TTie  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett 
to  say,  beginning  to  g  ain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession .  —Chemical  n 
News,  March  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  street. 

May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTAHT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodoriser. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonoos. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlnchcslcr-street buUdlngf* 
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Nineteenth  annual 

WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN 
ARTISTS,  is  NOW  OPEN  at  the  FRENCH 
GALLERY,  130  Pallmall,  from  half-past  Nine 
till  hal^ast  Five  o’clock.  Admission,  Is.  Cata- 


loifue, 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

St  Georjre’s  Hall,  Lanffham  place,  Sunday 
Afternoons  at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  R.  E.  DUOGEO.N,  Esn.,  M.D., 
on  “  The  Optic.al  Cun.4tructioii  of  the  Eye.” 
Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1, 

P^ment  at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY,  SIX¬ 
PENCE,  an  1  (res.'rved  seats)  ONE  SIIILLI.NG. 

Aftkrnoon  musical 

READINGS.  Miss  EMILY  FAITHFULL 
will  give  a  Series  of  four  Readings  on  Tuesday 
afternoons  at  .3  o'clock,  at  her  Private  Kesideuce, 
assisted  by  Madame  Sievcrs,  on  the  Pia  lo  and 
Harmonium.  December  12.— Miss  Faithfull  will 
read  Mrs  Browning's  ‘  Lady  Geraldine's  Court¬ 
ship,’  Dante  Rossette’s  ‘Blessed  Damozel,’  Ac. 
Tickets  for  the  Series,  One  Guinea,  Single  Ticket, 
«j.  50  Norfolk  square,  Hyde  park,  W. 

IS3  EMILY  FAITHFULL  has 

COMMENCED  a  SERIES  of  CLASS 
LESSONS  on  the  ART  of  READING  ALOUD, 
•very  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  3  o'clock. 
Apply  to  Secretary,  60  Norfolk  square.  Hyde 
park,  W. 

CANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851),  I 

Broinpton,  167  I*i(  cnrillly.  j 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  by  His  Graci*  on  behalf  of  this 
Uo^ital,  said : 

‘‘Therelsnodisea.se  more  pitiable  than  that  j 
to  which  this  Institution  is  specisllv  devoted.  I 
F rom  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  loiig  course  I 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  i 
of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  sufl'ering 
be  laid  beforeyou — could  you  be  shown  its  severity  ! 
so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural 
colours,  no  one  enduea  witii  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  tiiey  woubi 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifliug  sacrliice  if,  at  i 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  inisi-ry ; 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  sutferings  exist  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  In  which  I  may  justly 
ask  vour  liberal  contributions,-  that  the  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  amuch 
la^er  expenditure. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hortalet,  Ksq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-patients’  Establishment  and  UtBce,  107 
riccadllly  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 

TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

-L  COMPANY. 

Ohiep  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
llUANcii  Office,  No.  16  Palimall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


Tlic  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Iktnuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,€26  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £967,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750.000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kiuas  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  flnancial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  ‘‘  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870,”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
■application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Piill- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,6(X),00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700k000. 

DEBENTURES  at  6,5*,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
yew  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5*  per  cent., 
^d  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
•O'"  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company, 

^  .  R.  A.  CAMERON.  SecreUry. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 

■WmTETIEjft.X)’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  8QUABES, 

c  i™niediate  use,  and  most  nutritious . 

Cold  by  Grocers  and  Cbemlats.  Wholesale  at  8 
9  Lime-street  square,  E.C. 


LONDON  NATIONAL  SOOIETf 

FOB 

WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE. 

Execctivr  Committee. 


Hon.  President. -JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Esq. 

W.  D.  Christie,  Esq. 

Mi-^  CourUmay. 

Mrs  H.  Fawcett. 

Thos.  Hare,  Ksq. 

Miss  Hare. 

I’rofessor  W.  A.  Hunter. 

J.  Macdonell,  Esq. 

Professor  K.  Croom  Robertson. 

Mrs  Roby. 

Wm.  T.  Thornton,  Esq. 

Mrs  Westlake. 

£.  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretaries.— Mrs  W.  BURBURY.and 
Miss  OR  ME,  81  Avenue  road,  W. 

Hon.  Treasurer.— Mrs  W.  BUUBURY^  15  St 
George’s  terrace,  Gloucester  road,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  W. 

Members  of  the  Soriety  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  subscriptions  are  due,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Treasurer. 

A  number  of  Ladies  and  Oentleni'-n  hare  kindly 
volunteered  to  rive  Lecture's  on  the  Extension  of 
the  Parliamentary  Suffrage  to  Women  House¬ 
holders.  They  are  prepared  to  lecture  gratuitously 
to  Societres  or  Institutions  giving  Courses  of 
I’ublic  Lectures.  Societies  desiring  to  liave  the 
benefit  of  such  Lectures  are  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Hon.  See.,  Miss  Orme,  81  Avenue 
road. _ 

MALVERN  COLLEGE. 

An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  December  2i)th,  for  the  award  of  FOUR 
HOUSE  8CHOLARSHIPS,  Value  £80  each,  for 
One  or  for  Two  Years,  and  of  One  Exhibition, 
Value  £30. 

Of  the  Scholarships,  two  will  be  given  to  Classi¬ 
cal  Candidates,  one  to  Mathematical,  and  one  to 
Candidates  for  the  Military  Class. 

CLASSICAL  AND  MILITARY  CANDIDATES 
not  to  exceed  15  years  on  December  lit. 
Further  partlculara  inquire  of  the  Head  Master. 


'^FHE  MAMMOTH  COPPEROPOLIS 

X  of  UTAH,  Limited.  (ARMSTRONG’S 
COPPER  and  SILVER  MINE.) 

Note. — From  the  description  riven  by  Captain 
Tildcn,  and  the  Report  of  Mr  Francis  Fowler, 
AI.E.,  and  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers  (who  was  selected  by  the  Saturn 
Silver  Mining  Compai^  of  Utah,  to  examine 
the  property  of  that  (Company,  and  who  has 
lately  examined  this  property),  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  ana  remaraable  Bfines 
in  the  now  famous  territory  of  Utah,  and  from 
its  present  development  capable  of  furnishing 
Ores  Which  can  be  sent  to  New  York  or  to 
England,  sufficient  to  pay  from  £150,000  to 
£200,000  per  annum. 

Capital,  £150,000,  in  15,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 
10, OM  of  which  are  offe^  for  Public  Subscrip¬ 
tion. 

£1  per  Share  payable  on  Application.  £2  per 
Share  on  Allotment. 

The  remainder  to  be  called  up  in  Two  Instal¬ 
ments,  viz. :  £3  lOs.  on  the  15th  February,  and 
£3  lOs.  on  the  15th  April.  And  on  the  Shares 
being  fully  paid  up,  Wwrants  to  Bearer  can  be 

If  no  Allotment  is  made  the  deposit  and  all  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  Shares  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Subscribers  paying  up  their  Shares  in  full  on 
Allotment  will  have  the  right  to  receive  Share 
Warrants  to  Bearer,  the  Stamp  fees  being  paid  by 
the  Company. 

DIRBCTOAS. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P., 
Cliainuan. 

J.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Saturn 
Silver  Mining  Company  of  Utah,  Limited. 
John  Elliott,  Esq.,  Ciiairman  of  the  Richmond 
Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Limited. 
Lt.-Colouel  Cooch,  Colchester. 

Alorris  King,  Esq.,  Walthamstow. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 
BANXIiiS. 

London  and  County  Bank  and  Branches. 
BOLICITOBB 

Messrs  Sheppard  and  Riley,  Moorgate  street. 
BECRITART. 

Chaa.  W.  Cook,  Esq. 

OPFICIS  (PBOTBII.)J 
25  Moorgate  street 

Full  Prospectuses  and  Engineers  Reports  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Company  s 
Solicitors,  and  at  the  Offices,  25  Moorgate  street, 
E.C. 


rpHE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL 

X  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

London— 2  King  William  street 
Glasgow— 50  Wftit  George  street. 

FOB  FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 
Special  terms  for  the  assurance  of  young  lives. 
Life  premiums  for  foreign  reiideuoe  at  reduced 
rates.  ^ 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH, 

Seert-tar/  and  Actuary. 


VTATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK 

JL  N  OP  ENGLAND,  Blahopsgate street,  comer 
of  Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C.,  December 
6th.  1871. 

The  Direotora  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  England  HEREBY  GIVE  NOTICE  that  a 
Half-yearly  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  Eight  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  a  Half-yearly  Bonus  of  Six 
per  cent,  will  be  payable  on  the  Company’!  Stock 
on  and  after  the  8th  day  of  January  next,  when 
the  Dividend  and  Bonus  Warrants  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  (’ompany’a  Office,  No.  112  Iliahope- 
gate  street  (ooraer  o(  Threadneedle  streetx  or  at 
the  different  branches. 

The  Tranufer  Books  will  be  closed  on  and  after 
Saturday,  the  0th  Inst,  until  the  Dividend  and 
Bonus  become  payable. 

9  By  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

E.  ATKINSON  )  Joint  General 
W.  HOLT.  i  Managers. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Paa- 
aengera  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrlndisL 
(Saturdays,  Deo. 

9.  16,  and  23 ; 

I  and  Thurs- 

GIBRALTAR  j  day.  Dec.  28, 

MALTA  i  and  every 

I  Thursday 

thereafter,  at 
2  p.in. 


A  L  K  X  A  N- 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


I 


("Saturdays,  Dec 
9,  ID,  and  *23; 
and  'I’huni- 
day,  Deo  '28, 
and  every' 
Thursday 
thereafter,  at 
*2  p.m. 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


( Saturdayi,  Deo. 
0  and  23, 
Thursday. 
J  an.  4,  and 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Thurs¬ 
day  there- 
after,  at  2  p.m. 


/"Tueed  ays. 
Dec.  12,  19. 
and  26,  and 
Jan.  2,  at  2 
a  m. ;  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  6, 
and  every 
Mon  day 
thereafter,at 
5  a.m. 
(Tuesdays. 

IDeo.  19  and 
Jan. 
a.m. 

day,  Jan.  15, 
and  every 
alternate 
Monday 
thereafter.at 
6  a.m. 


2.  at  2 
Mon- 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


S.turd,r.  D«.  K'’“i 

ai.  Thnraday,  ■  ‘ 

Jan.  18,  and 
every  fourth 
Thu  rad 
thereafter, 

2  p>m. 


ana  i 
>urtb< 
day) 
r,  at  I 


Monday. 
Jan.  29,  and 
every  fourth 
Mon  day 
thereafter.at 
6  a.m. 


British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigntion  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  porta  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Ratea  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company's 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 

A  LTERATION  IN  DAYS  OF 

DEPARTURE 

By  order  of  the  Postmaster  -  General,  the 
Steamers  advertised  to  leave  Southampton  on 
Saturday,  30th  Dec.,  at  2  pm.,  and  Brindisi  on 
Tuesday,  9th  Jan.,  at  2  a.m.,  will  be  desMtehed 
from  Itouthanipton  on  Thursday,  28th  Dec.,  at 
2  p  m.  ;  and  from  Brindisi  on  Monday^  6th  Jan.; 
at  5  a.m. ;  and  theieaftcr  the  Company  s  Steamers 
will  leave  Southampton  every  Thursday,  instead 
of  Saturday ;  and  Brindisi  every  Monday,  instead 
of  Tuesday.  _ _ 

A00IDENT8  0AU8E  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 

Provide  ngaixut  Acoidentf  of  All  Kindi 

BT  I.VBUBINO  WITH  TUB 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AW  IKBUAt  PATMI8T  Of  £*  TO  £6  6B. 

1BSDB18  £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OB  AB  ALLOWAKCl  AT 
TUB  BATB  or  £<»  PBB  WlBB  POB  IHJDBT. 
£506,000  k»Te  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

ONE  out  Of  every  12 

becoming  b  claim&nt  EACH  TEAB* 

For  partiealare  apply  to  the  Clerka  at  the 
Bailway  Stationi,  to  the  Loeal  Agents, 
or  at  the  Officec, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London* 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


I 


/■ 
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Wm.  Younger  &.  Co.’s  ^ 

EDINBUEaH,  INDIA  PALE,  AHD 
DDWEE  ALES, 

SparklUijr,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economleaL 
to  be  had  of  the  principal  retailers.  Observe 
Marks,  as  other  brands  are  frequently  substUu^ 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  174» 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  8.K. 


TITOURNINO.— Messrs  JAY  have 

IfJ.  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  art  as  TYavellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immedUte  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  (^patched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
teleipam,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purraaser.  j 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSAEINE 


For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in  quality  or 
effect. 

Preserves,  restores,  and  renders  the  Hair 
^  soft,  glossy,  and  wavy. 

is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  lOs.,  20s. 

157b  new  bond  street. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


Ing  epitome 

DRESSMAKING. 


/^KANT’S  MOBELLA  CHERRY 

BRANDY.— Supplied  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.— This  delieious  Liqueur,  from  the  famous 
Kent  Morelia,  supersedes  the  use  of  Wine  in  many 
Households— is  much  favoured  iiy  Sportsmen  and 
is  also  recommended  by  the  Medical  I’rofessi^  as 
a  valuable  tonic  in  eases  of  weakness.  Order  of 
any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT 
Distillery,  Maidstone.  4m.  per  dozen.  Cash’ 
Carriage  paid. 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  0 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from  .  14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  ® 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  fl 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  B^y  Lining  . 6  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Liaing  .  I  0 

Sleeve  Lining .  1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  10 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covert  Crape  and 

Rosi'tte  .  2  6 

Making  Garibaldi  .  0  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  0  0 

Sundries  . . 1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  FEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxes 
from  2a  6d.,  by  all  Chemists  and  the 
Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


Kin  AH  AX'S  .  LL  .  WHISET. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy 
Note  the  words  ‘‘  Kinaban's  .  LL  .  Whiskv  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  stmeL 
Oxford  street,  W. 


HOLIiO  WAY’S  PILLS.  —  English 

winters  are  deleterious,  inasmuch  as  the 
sudden  changes,  ff-equent  fogs,  and  pervading 
dampness  sorely  impede  the  ^tal  functions  and 
conduce  to  ill-health.  The  remedy  for  this  disaster 
lies  in  some  purifying  medicine  like  these  Pills, 
which  is  competent  to  grapple  with  the  mischief 
at  its  source,  and  stamp  it  without  fretting  the 
nerves  or  weakening  the  system.  Holloway’s 
Pills  extract  from  the  blood  all  noxious  matters, 
regulntc  the  action  of  every  disordered  organ, 
stimulate  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  relax  the 
bowels.  In  curing  chest  complaints  these  IMlls 
arc  remarkably  effective,  especially  when  aided 
*  '  '  ■  * .  it  on  its  walls ;  this 


“CLARETS  ” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  3d.,  4s.,  and  per  gallon,  duU  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Boudeaux. 


by  friction  of  the  Ointuieni  . 
double  treatment  will  ensure  a  certain,  steady, 
and  beneficial  effect. 


/CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 
varied  assortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WIL¬ 
LIAM  8.  BURTON’S. 

I  Table 

The  Blades  are  all  of  Knives 
toe  finest  Steel.  - 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of 'nervous  and  physical 
force.  They  possess  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most 
invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases  of  debility,  ner¬ 
vousness,  dept\‘88lon  of  spirits,  and  premature 
exhaustion,  nauitiiig  from  over-taxed  or  abused 
energies  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  48.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for 
158. ;  post,  4s.  8(L  and  15s.  4d  ;  and  may  be 
had  or  all  chemists,  and  toe  sole  agents.  MrE. 
CLEAVER,  63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Combill,  Tx>ndon. 


Dessert 

Knives. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  dccidi  d  tonic  and 
allerative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  asaimila- 
tiou  is  peculiarly  suitable  fur  invalids.  Price  4t. 
per  dozeu  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


Scinch  ivory  handles,  j 

per  dozen .  14  .  11  6  5  . 

3}  do.  balance  do .  15  6  12  6  5  . 

4  do.  do.  do .  22  6  I  16  6  5  9 

4-inch  fine  do  do .  27  .  20  .  7  . 

4  do.  extra  laige,  do....  30  .  |  22  .  8  6 

4  do.  African  ivory  do..  34  .  I  27  .  12  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  35  .  |  28  .  13  6 

Do.,  with  silvered  | 

blades  .  46  .  33  .  13  6 

Nickel  electro  silvered  i 

handles . I  23  .  19  .  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  Furnishing  Iron- 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upward.^  of 
650  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. —39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifiing. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 


ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 
room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  oonsUting 
of  Vas(‘8,  Figures,  Grtinps,  Candlesticks,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  I ’:i per- weights. 
Watch*  stands,  &c.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble.  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  .^par,  lie.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUB! AN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  offer^  to  Uie  public  in  a  more 
concx  ntrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  78.  6d.,  and  1.58.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-ofllcc  order. — 
Ai^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


Mineralogy  and  geology.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
studv  of  these  interesting  branch**^  of  Sdenoe 
can  be  liad  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Bfoderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHA M — M anufactory and S how  Rooms 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  t^th  a  pearl- 
like  wliiteueM,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breatfi. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

Tlie  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

8TESZ,  PEira. 
gold  hj  all  Dg>l«r«  thr— ylinut  ths  Wof14i_ 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRAIED 

UNITED  SEE  VICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


LAZENBYandSON’S 

IL  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNT8. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Picklts,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
i)rep:irntions  wliicli  are  put  up  and  labelled  In 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis- 
lt*ad  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
aud  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


fAXFORD  UNIVERSITY  HERALD 
says :  These  Pens  have  been  aptly  termed 
by  a  contemporary 

‘THE  WONDER  OF  THE  AGE:’ 

“  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  l)leaslng  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waveriey  Fen. 

One  Thousand  Newspapers  recommend 
For  their  Names,  see  ‘Graphic’  of  16th  sept*t 
1871 

Sold  by  every  respectable  .‘Stationer  in  the  world . 
Is.  per  Box. 

MACNTVEN  and  CABfKRON,  23  to  33  Blair 
street,  Edinburgh. 


aUININE  WINE 

AS  SUPPLIEQ  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  LATE  WAR. 

Tlie  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administeriHl  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATER.S’  QUININE 
WINK  arises  Bom  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  Mrine-glasHful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Clianccry  proceedings,  a  sliort  time  since,  elicitecl 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imit;itor 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATEES  and  WILLIAMS, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE.  34  EASTCHEAP. 

^  LONDON. 

Agents— £.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester.  * 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  thateacli  Eiottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
labed  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Professiim  for  Thirty 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  apH 

best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  r 

HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOU L 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  tl«e 
for  delicate  constitutions,  ^ 

LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  IN b  AN  IS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEBIISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON^ 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  wonu 


“  a-'*  avra  vaaaac:i  d  e  AA  V3IU  All biVily 

Debility,  and  Pulmonary  Complaints,  is  highly 
nutritious,  easily  digested,  and  palatable,  and 
adapted  for  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

Sold  in  tins  from  Is.  6d.  by  all  Chemists  and 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  by  the  Manufac¬ 
turers, 

SAVORY  and  MOORE,  143  New  Bond  street, 
London.  W. 


/.  J 
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TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 


The  DECEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 


Contains  all  the  best  paying-  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Tnvestniehts  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  sc.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Hines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Hisocllaneous  Shares,  ko. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESD, 

83  STRAXD,  OPPOSITE  SOXfERSET H0U3K. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  tbepiulty  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  whioli  renders  it,  as  a  baaU 
for  Kli‘ctro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  oan  bo 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  ia 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS.  83  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1853. 


n  s| 


Bankhbs:  London  and  Wbstminstbr,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  AND  CO, 

NEW,  SECOND-HAND,  AND  EXPOET  BOOKSELLERS, 


Have  alwatb  on  S  ale 

THE  BEST  LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS, 
THE  FINEST  GALLERIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF  ENGRAVINGS, 
THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
WORKS  CURIOUS  FOR  THEIR  ANTIQUITY  OR  RARITY, 
BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS  IN  THE  CHOICEST  BINDINGS. 


Catalogues  Oratis  on  application. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  BOOK  ESTABLISHMENT,  136  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 


12  Table  Forks 

13  Dessert  do.  . 
12  YableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  do.  . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
6  Rgg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  .Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 
1  Butter  Knife 

3  .Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  s.  d. 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
12  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  0 
0  II  0 
0  9  6 
0  15  0 
0  15  6 
0  5  0 
0  8  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  6 


£  S.  d. 

2  10  O 

1  15  D 

2  10  0 
1  15  O 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  O 
0  16  6 
0  16  O 
0  5  0 
0  0  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FUKNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


18  4  011  3  312  11  613  10  6 
Cruet  Frames,  18s.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Yea  and  Coffeo 
Services,  70s.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the- 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


DEANE’S. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LiST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

DEAKE’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every  |  DEANE’S— Domestic  Baths  for  every  purpose, 
variety  of  style  and  finish.  I  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 


Bath-rooms  fitted  complei 


DEANE’EI — Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks,  DEANE’S — Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated.  and  approved  patterns. 

DJANE’EI — Electro- plated  Tea  ana  Coffee  Sets,  DEANE’S — Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 


and  approved  patterns. 
BedsteMS  in  Iron  and 


Liqueur  Stands,  Cruets,  Ac. 


Bedding  of  superior 


_ _ _ _  „  .  quality. 

I  EANE’S— Di^  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes,  I  DEANE’S— Register  Stoves,  improved  L<mdon-  I  for  their  superior  manufaeture  of  Table 


Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  ISs. 


made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  &c. 


DEANE’S— Papier  Mach^Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from  DEANE’S— Cornices  and  Comlce-polM,  a  variety 


218.  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 


of  patterns,  French  and  Eni^sh. 


DEANE’S— Bronied  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with  DEANE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 


Loysell’s  and  other  improvements. 


and  Culinary  Utensils. 


DEANE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles,  DEANE’S— Turnery,  Bmshes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 


Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac. 


made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 


DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a  DEANE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 


large  and  handsome  assortment. 


Garden  Rollers,  Wirework,  Ac. 


DEANE’S— Gas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth 


patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  A  Ormolu.  <  ing,  manutacturea  on  tne  premises. 

A  Discount  of  b  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &;  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 


SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7s.  6d.  t 
nip  baths,  from  ISe. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18b. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patfrms  always  on  show,  oomraenctng 
at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles. 
49s. 


QLACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

O  er  'els  all  others.  Prioe  One  SbilUnx.  Sent 


V  er  'els  all  others.  Prioe  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anypart  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  If  not  approved  of. 


COCOA  and  MILK  (Registered). 
Prepared  with  NewnharrCs  Condensed  Milk, 


DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “Lichen  Islandicns  or  Iceland  Moss  Cocoa,”  la  4d.  a  ponnd. 
DUNN’S  “  Essence  of  Coffee,”  Is.  and  28.  a  bottle. 

DUNN  and  HEWETT’S  “  Bromatlne,”  a  Cocoa  deprived  of  its  saperflnous  Butter, 
6  .  a  packet. 


MANUFACTORY:  PENTONVILLE,  LONDON. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 
O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  oonsisfriit  with  quality. 

Eveiy  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

BlaoK  Fenders,  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  .'kis. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65a  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5s.  Od. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to 60a 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4«.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Standa  18s.  6d.  to  85s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  4.5a  to  05s. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  'rhree.  9s.  6d.  to  30a 
Papier  Mach4  ditto,  30s.  to  0.5s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6m.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 


CANDLES. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


SETS 


FIELD’S  NON-GUTTERING  CANDLES.  — The  tendency  to 

jp  greatly  lessened,— -are  sold  as  follows : — The  Channelled  Candles, 


gutter  greatly  lessened,— are  sold  as  follows: — Ihe  Channelled  Candles, 
yellow ;  the  Fluted  Candles,  clear,  in  boxes  of  18,  24,  and  36  candles  each, 
and  the  Cable  Candles,  white,  in  boxes  of  12, 18,  and  24  candles  each.  The 
Candles  varying  in  size,  each  box  of  the  same  quality,  is  sold  at  the  same 
price. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £8  0  0 

M(‘dium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  EngravingM,  and  Prices  of 
Fendi^  li'ire-irons.  FumiMhing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nitikel  and  Electro*plat4«a  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  wiUiout 
one. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economical. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 


32 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


of  MEAT.  Most  convenient,  economical, 
and  flne-flavoared  stock  for  Beef-Tea  (about  24d. 
a  pntX  Soups,  Sauces,  and  made  dishes,  costing 
hardly  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  would 
when  made  of  fresh  meat ;  keeps  good  for  any 
time  even  after  Jars  being  opened.  1  Ib.  Jara 
recommended,  being  relatively  the  cheapest  size. 

Now  permanently  used  iu  most  households  in 
town  and  country. 

Cadtion.— Ask  for  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT,  being  the  only  sort  warranted 
GENUINE  and  PERFECT  bv  Baron  Liebig, 
the  inventor,  reqoirlng  his  SIGNATURE  on 
every  Jar. 


'■  i  i 


r^LD  GOODS  RE  SILVERED,  equal 

V  /  to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  .SLACK 
bM  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  procesa 
goods,  however  old,  oan  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimatoa  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

lO  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warrant'd  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsise.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  ,  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  O46.O66.O0G 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  oelebrated  fifty  jrearz 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Kzilves. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


C  ■■  A' 
.'/  / 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


WILFBID  CXTUBERIIfEDE.  I  By 

GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL.D.  3  voU. 

MINE  OWN  FAMILIAR  FRIEND. 

By  tho  lion.  Mn  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3  vols. 


HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘JOHN  HALIFAX.’  2  vols. 

“A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life 
— one  of  tlie  mMt  succeMiul  efforts  of  a  successful 
uovellst.*’— Daily  News. 

“  A  powerful  and  well-written  novel.  The 
treat  inent  of  the  subject  is  artistic  and  thou$;htfuI, 
and  the  book  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  desire  to  be  enlightened  on  one  of  the 
great  social  problems  of  the  day.— Rost. 

The  LADY  of  LYND3N.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  *  Claude.’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“An  agre«‘able  well-oOhstruoted  story.’’ — Post. 


The  SYLVESIEES.  By  H.  Betham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ’  Kitty,’  Ac.  3  vols. 
*‘A  very  interesting  novel.*’ — Examiner. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  By  Mrs 

EVANS  BELL.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


This  day  is  published,  in  octavo,  price  16s., 
The  THIRD  VOLUME  of 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES 


HENRY  LORD  BROUGHAM. 

WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 


Thn  principal  Contents  of  this  Volume  relate  to — 
Karl  Grey’s  Ministry;  The  Reform  Bill;  The 
Creation  of  Peers. 


Completing  the  Book.] 


Vols.  I.  and  II.  have  been  Reprinted,  price 
16s.  each. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 


WT.  WRIGHTON’S  LATEST 

•  SONGS  and  BALLADS,  sent  free  by 
post  at  half-price : 

No.  1.  Speak  W^ell  of  the  Absent.  38. 

2.  Visions  of  Byi^one  Years.  Ss. 

•3.  Norali.  sweet  Norah.  3s. 

♦l.  The  Wishing  Cap.  is. 

*6.  Thy  Voice  is  Near.  4s. 

6.  She  Sang  among  the  Flowers.  3s. 

*7.  In  Search  of  the  Primrose.  38. 

8.  The  Song  of  the  Bee.  3s. 

9.  Morn  on  the  Meadow.  3s. 

10.  Sliylie  Bawu.  (Irish.)  38. 

*11.  The  Liquid  Gem.  is. 

*12.  Her  Brigiit  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still,  is. 
Those  with  *  roayoc  had  for  the  pianoforte,  tran¬ 
scribed  by  Brinley  Richards. 

London :  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO ,  New  Burlington  street.  Order  of  all 
znusicsellers. 


BRITISH  REPUBLIC. 


Just  published,  extra  cloth,  boards,  Is.  6d. ;  in 
wrapper.  Is. 


K.  TRUKLOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holborn. 


FIVE  POPITLAE  NOVELS.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

AT  ALL  LIBBAEIK8.  PUBLICATIONS. 


QUEEX CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  In 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE. 
C.K.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
Tol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  158. 

Tha  LITERARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HABNE8S.  Tier  of  An8.lnt>, 
Knightsbrldge,  and  Prebendary  of  St  Paul’s. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  O.  J/ESTRANGE.  1  vol., 
8vo,  15s. 

“  The  book  is  a  plsMant  book,  and  will  be  found 
«xoellent  reading.^’— Athencum. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  GILLMORK 
'(“  UbIqse’O,  Author  of  ‘A  Hunter's  Adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Great  West,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  with 
illustrations,  21s. 

The  CITIES  of  the  NATIONS 

♦  FELL.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GUMMING, 

«  D.D.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  6s. 


OUT  of  HER  SPHERE.  By  Mrs 

EIL04BT.  Srola. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


CECILS.  By  Hawlet  Smabt.  3 

volt. 

8. 

The  EMIGRANT’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 


BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

Vol.  I.  1812-18i2. 


Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations 
price  128. 


SECOND  EDITION  of  OUGHT 

WE  TO  VISIT  HER  ?  By  Mrs  EDWARDES. 
3  vols. 

6. 

DENE  HOLLOW.  By  Mrs  Henry 

WOOD.  3  vols. 


THIRD  EDITION  is  nearly  ready. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

FOR  DECEMBER. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 
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